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WONDERFUL 
HOUSE 


Wonderful new books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Grades | and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By IrvinG A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By LILIAN Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL Douc_ias. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva KNox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SEYMOUR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 
happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRICIA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 

LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 


About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. 





Nanaia by Gerdes Late 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is published in September 


Association of the United States 


(Yearbook Number) 
ber. January, February, April and May by the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education 


In this issue... . 


you will find articles touch- 
ing upon many aspects of the prin- 
cipal’s office: the activities that take 
place in it, the kind of space and 
equipment which is desirable, and 
some of the techniques that help 
to make it operate efficiently 


The photo story, A Day in the 
Office, p. 22, reports pictorially on 
some of the varied functions cen- 
tering in the office. In the series 
of statements about “How I See 
the Principal’s Office,” p. 10, there 
are Many more comments about the 
types of activities handled in a 
school office. Often it’s enlighten- 
ing to ask children how they react 
to their school, and in their re- 
marks, p. 14, there is substance as 


well as humor. 


Function and design must al- 
ways go hand in hand, as Robert 
Eaves points out in his article, A 
Leadership Center. Going into spe- 
cifics about the kind of office the 
principal should have are two arti- 
cles—Physical Features of the 
Principal's Office, p. 17, and A 
Functional School Office, p. 20 


And, finally, the theme section 
concludes with three articles deal- 
ing with the operation of a school 
office—the problems of the teach- 
ing principal and the matter of 
secretarial help 


Also in this issue is the Execu- 
tive Secretary's Annual Report, p 
53-72. It is an excellent source 
of information on the DESP. 


Next issue... 


Contemporary Challenges to Ele- 
mentary Education will be the De- 
cember theme. Also included will 
be information about the 1961 con- 
vention and about candidates for 
the Executive Committee. 


October, Decem 


DUCATIONAL 


Annual membership dues in the Department of Elementary School Principals, $8.00, of which $7.00 is for 


a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY Principat. Single copies of the 

October, December, January, February, April and May issues, 75 cents each 
Second-class postage paid at Washington, D. C. Executive and Editorial 

Northwest, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Offices, 


1201 


The contents of this magazine are listed in The Education Index 


Yearbook Number, $4.00; 


Sixteenth Street, 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 





Britannica Junior is designed especially to meet the needs 
of boys and girls at the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this level. All material is 
directed toward the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth grader’s curiosity, 
coverage deep enough for an eighth grader’s probing. 
Not only is each subject covered more thoroughly, but 
the vocabulary is kept simple. Each article is more easily 
understood — more stimulating to young minds. Large type, 
colorful illustrations, simple diagrams and short sentences 
are just a few of the features that make Britannica Junior 
the idea! encyclopaedia for elementary school children. age oer 2 oo ball 
And course, continuous revision keeps Britannica ciidinadainiea yer = lh —_— ae 
Junior up-to-date in current events and keeps it in step Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
with new methods of teaching. 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11,. Ill. 


Write for your free teaching aid, ‘‘Money 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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One of the more fascinating types of information grac- 
ing the pages of the daily newspapers falls under the 
category of “irrelevant gems nobody needs to know.” 
These are the two- and three-line fillers which inform 
you that there are 500,000 head of game in the Kruger 
National Park, South Africa, that 2,800 dentists are listed 
in the current London telephone directory, and that the 
regional food speciality of Diest, Belgium, is beer and 
sausages. Of course, if you are interested in wildlife con- 
servation, opening a dental practice in London, or spend- 
ing a two-month vacation in northern Belgium, it is con- 
ceivable that these miscellaneous facts would come in 
handy 

Not so long ago, one of the Washington papers re- 
ported a similar type of item which, because of our 
occupational interests, was fascinating, indeed. To quote 
“Last year, 800 million new books were published in the 
United States, plus a billion magazines and more than 
20 billion newspapers.” 

That, we assure you, is a rather sobering piece of in- 
formation for anyone who is helping to contribute to this 
flood of printed material. If you let yourself go, all sorts 
of soul-searching questions can come to mind. You won- 
der, for instance, whether the six issues of this magazine 
(there will be a January issue this year) are adding any- 
thing especially different from what the other 999,999,994 
have to offer. And you wonder if they are being read— 
how well they are competing for reader time and atten- 
tion. While there is some comfort in the knowledge that 
most of those billion magazines would be of little interest 
to our readers, the fact remains that we are competing 
with countless other printed materials for reading time. 
Educational publications cannot—and do not—assume 
that they have a captive audience which will diligently 
read every word, regardless of quality and appearance, 
solely out of a sense of devotion to the profession. 

The changes in format which are begun with this issue 

the addition of color on many inside pages and the 


new type faces—are one more step in our continuing 
efforts to make THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
a magazine you will enjoy reading. We hope you will 
find it tempting to the eye and stimulating to the mind. 





OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Serving as president of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, this year is 
Roberta S. Barnes, Principal of the Lafayette 
School in Washington, D.C. She brings to this 
office a rich background as an educator and 
leader in professional association activities. 

Mrs. Barnes’ professional career has included 
experience as a classroom teacher, demonstration 
teacher, supervisor, and principal in the District 
of Columbia Public Schools. Prior to assuming 
her present position, she was Principal of the 
Laboratory School and Associate Professor of 
Education at D.C. Teachers College. She also 
has served as a member of the D.C. Teachers 
College’s Advisory Council, as a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Child Research 
Center, as a leader of the University of Mary- 
land’s Child Study Program, and as a member of 
the D.C. Commissioners’ Youth Council. From 
1950 to 1953 she was an instructor in education 
at George Washington University in addition to 


101 SCIENCE 
eS 


ela laliclaul-te ite hicae @iaele (st; 


by Illa Podendorf, Laboratory Reading Level 5 


School, University of Chicago Interest Levels 3-8 


$3.38 net, postpaid 
Bound in Reinforced Cloth 


Teach science subjects confidently 
and easily with this big book of safe, 
active experiments. Children are en- 
couraged to think as scientists... Ex- 
periments cover: air, magnets, elec- 


tricity, water, sound, light, simple 
machines, heat, chemistry and plants. 
160 pages, illustrated in color. Eligi- 
ble under Title Ill, NDEA. 

Strengthen Your Science Program 
with Childrens Press Books and 
Film Strips Qualified Under Title 
ill, National Defense Education 


Act. 


SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE! 

Shows how to select correct books 
and film strips to broaden science 
understanding in your classroom. 


The Childrens Books with 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press, Ine. 


Jackson 


[] Send 


& Racine Ilinois 


_.101 SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS, 
postpaid, each $3.38 


Chicago 7 


quantity) 


] Send FREE CURRICULUM GUIDE 


] Bill me 


] Lenclose $_ 


[_] 60-day examination privilege 
All prices net to schools and libraries. 


Name 
Address 
City, Zo 


ne, State___ 


her duties as principal. 

Within the District schools, Mrs. Barnes has 
been active on many professional committees— 
working on promotion policies, report card re- 
vision, and curriculum revision—and has served 
on the District of Columbia’s Board of Examiners. 

Both in the District and on the national level, 
Roberta Barnes has been active in professional 
associations. She has served as president and 
vice-president of the D. C. Elementary Principals 
Association and as art editor for the D. C. Edu- 
cation Association Journal. Her responsibilities 
in the national Department have been numerous. 
She has been a leader, coordinator, and speaker 
at several of the Department’s annual meetings; 
state representative to the national organization; 
and a member of the Editorial Advisory Board, 
serving two years as Book Review Editor of THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Mrs. Barnes 
was also responsible for compiling the results 
of the DESP’s professional standards project be- 
gun in 1951 and completed in 1955. 

In addition, she is an active member of other 
professional organizations, including the National 
Education Association, the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 
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PRESIDENTS _ 
MESSAGE 


E are now twenty thousand strong! I cherish the op- 
portunities I will have these next nine months to meet 
many of you face to face and to hear of your great 
undertakings and your problems. 
Did you know that we are celebrating a gala birthday 
this year? Did you know that our Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals will be forty years old in 
February? When we reflect upon the achievements that Roberta S. Barnes 
have come from the untiring efforts of the oldsters among 
us, together with the enthusiastic support of youngsters in our ranks, we can be justly proud. As a 
united group, our Department of the National Education Association has seen our status expand with 
» disappearance of the little red schoolhouse. This now gigantic cooperative effort has helped us: 
grow continuously in professional stature 
work to bring greater educational opportunities to all children 
enrich the educational program of the elementary school 
appraise progress carefully through scientific procedures 
develop understanding and ways of working which encourage the creative in children and teachers 
accept the responsibilities of community leadership 
contribute to research on the education front 
cooperate with other organized agencies for the welfare of youth 
stimulate in children visions and realities of a better and more peaceful world tomorrow. 
Day-by-day milestones marking progress in these areas are as significant if not as spectacular as the 
technological advances around us. The elementary school is increasingly coming into focus as funda- 
mental in the solution of the world’s pressing problems in the field of international relationships. We 
know that our leadership counts and that the task ahead is demanding. 
With forty years of maturity, we approach the opportunities of this school year with more enthusi- 
asm and a continuing dedication to the building of richer, fuller lives for our children. 


LEADERSHIP 
We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 

—EDWIN MARKHAM 
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Rand M®Nally 


announces publication of 


Dear Educator: 


You realize your great importance to the country as an educator. You are 
concerned with the children who pass through your classrooms. Did your 
geography lessons, you wonder, serve to help them become better informed 
citizens of the world in which they now live? You gave them nine months of 
your dedicated skill and art. Was your geography approach up-to-date? Did 
you bring to them more than just memorization of names and places? Did 
they learn all that you wished them to? 


Of course you are concerned—every good educator is. Did they gain enough 
knowledge so that they can understand, observe, and interpret landscape 
geographically from their own experience and an extension of it to the peoples 
of other lands? Did they learn how other people use their geographic inherit- 
ance and how their use of it affects their way of life, their cultural habits and 
even their way of thinking? Were “water” and “rainfall-in-inches” just phrases, 
or did you emphasize how critical water supply is to industry, to transportation 
and to people throughout the world? Did you get across to them, you wonder, 
that the total moisture available rather than the misleading total amount of 
rainfall-in-inches determines what farmers will plant and where? Did you put 
too much emphasis on the memorizing of place names, or did you place greater 
emphasis on the new problems with which they will be faced because they 
now live in a 90% urbanized country? Will they remember how our natural 
resources and our cultural heritage have made our country strong and great? 
Did you emphasize it enough? 


Well, you tried your best; you gave everything you had, and now you can 
only hope. But, if you have had that vague feeling of dissatisfaction; if you 
have asked yourself the above questions and many more time and time again, 
it might well be that the textbooks—the tools of your art—were not up to your 
talents and today’s needs. 


The new Rand McNally Borchert-McGuigan geography series was created 
to dramatize the geography of the child’s world. 


Write now and see how with your teaching talent, these texts will help you 
make geography a meaningful study of our lives, our times and our land. 
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THE BORCHERT-McGUIGAN GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Created to make geography a fascinating, meaningful study 
of our lives, our times and our land. 


This series emphasizes the geographic concepts 
and skills important for today’s students. 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES TEACH 
STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND 


¢ What they see. How does the world look? How 
much can you tell about the geography of a place 
just by looking at it? You can tell a great deal if 
you know what to look for. One function of the 
Borchert-McGuigan series is to teach children 
to understand what they see. By observing and 
interpreting landscape they develop a skill they 
will need in order to develop an understanding 


of the world in which they live 


The world’s pattern of urbanization. This is an 
understanding of major significance to United 
States students because our country is now 90 
urban, 10% rural. 


The international problem of adequate moisture 
and water. Here are new maps which show the 
effective amount of moisture available, not 
merely, the misleading total amount of rainfall- 
in-inches. 

In these texts the geographically critical prob- 
lem of the world’s great need for water: for 
power, transportation, industry, urban living, 
and many other uses is stressed. 


Our freedom and our heritage as aspects of the 
geography of our land. Here are major themes 
which animate the study of geography, give it 
historical perspective, and lead to a “larger” 
perspective still: “What makes our country 
strong and great?” 


This new series makes your teaching 
easier and appropriate for our times 
because it contains: 
e A meaningful approach to geography 
e A striking, effective design format 
© Completely new maps 
© New picture-review sections called 
Seeing the Big Picture” 
e New picture-maps 
e A field study approach — more exciting 
n its presentation 
e More basic geography 


To help you, the series 
has been 

© Pre-tested by practicing teachers 

* Tested for readability 

¢ Written by a geographer and an elementary 
classroom teacher 


To help you, there are 

¢ A teacher's edition for each text 

¢ Acorrelated map and globe program 

e Filmstrips 

¢ Handbook of Map and Globe Usage 


For a descriptive brief on the Borchert-McGuigan Series, write: 
EDUCATION DIVISION 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 7600 


e CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATION 
TEXTS 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL AT WORK 


by WILLIAM VERNON HICKS, Michigan 
State University, and MARSHALL C. 
JAMESON, principal, Monteith Elementary 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

Text price: $6.00 


HOW TO TELL THE SCHOOL STORY 
by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple Uni- 
versity, and ASSOCIATES 
1960 512 pages 


1957 352 pages 


Text price: $6.75 


DISCIPLINE. ACHIEVEMENT AND 
MENTAL HEALTH: 
A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO 
WHOLESOME ACTION 


by E. LAKIN PHILLIPS, National Ortho- 
paedic and Rehabilitation Hospital; DANIEI 
N. WIENER, Highland Psychological Service; 
NORRIS G. HARING, University of Kansas 
Medical Center 

1960 208 pages 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

RELATIONSHIPS: 

A CASEBOOK 

by JACK CULBERTSON, University Coun- 
cil for Educational Administration; PAUI 
JACOBSON, University of Oregon; and 
THEODORE RELLER, University of Cali- 
fornia 
1960 


Text price: $3.75 


544 pages Text price: $6.75 


BUDGETING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
hy LEON OVSIEW, Temple University, and 
WILLIAM B. CASTETTER, University of 
Pennsylvania 


1960 338 pages Text price: $5.95 


CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR 


THE GIFTED 

edited by LOUIS A. FLEI IGLER 

of Denver 

To be published 1961 Price to be announced 
Approx. 450 pages 


University 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








H 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. NEP 














“Yesterday I received How To Help Your Child 
Learn. Last night I started to read it and arose early 
this morning to finish this fascinating, sensible, help- 
ful booklet 

“I feel that it is a wonderful public relations item 
I shall start off by ordering 15 for my room moth- 
ers.” 

Webster R. Carr, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 


“The St. Louis convention was our very best! The 
program and the convention, generally, were won- 
derfully well organized. The speakers and their mes- 
sages were highlights for me. 

“Certainly one could not want for more worthwhile 
meetings and sessions to attend. The good attend- 
ance at these meetings indicated their appeal and 
worth to the membership.” 

Marshall C. Jameson 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan 


“I have been attending educational meetings and 
conferences throughout the country over a period of 
many years. Some of them have been good, some 
of them have been very good, and some of them 
have been quite ordinary. The recent conference of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals held 
in St. Louis was the very best meeting I have ever 
attended. For that reason I want to congratulate you 
and through you congratulate the other members of 
your planning committee. This conference was not 
only well planned but it reflected a keen insight into 
current affairs and the responsibilities of the school 
to train pupils to participate effectively in the civili- 
zation of their time 

“I hope you can structure the next one on the 
pattern of this one and that the theme will be as 
provocative and as timely.” 

Wayne T. Snyder 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE... 


defining our 


terms 


N A LITERAL SENSE, the phrase “the prin- 

cipal’s office” is an archaic bit of terminology 

There was a time, of course, when it adequately 
described the physical facilities from which the 
school head performed his responsibilities. The 
principal or, more likely, head teacher, usually 
had a room equipped with the minimum—desk, 
chairs, bookcase, file cabinet, and, if he were 
fortunate, phone and typewriter. It did not ade- 
quately serve his needs then; it can do so even 
less today. 

When we speak of “the principal’s office” in 
1960, we certainly do not mean to imply a room 
or two stashed into some hard-to-use corner of 
a school. Nor do we have in mind a cloistered 
sanctuary reserved for the sole occupancy of the 
school head. Rather, when we talk about “the 
principal’s office,” we are thinking of the complex 
of physical facilities designed to house the varied 
administrative and supervisory services necessary 
to the operation of any modern elementary school 
program 

rhe elementary school principalship today is a 
far different type of position than it was a few 
decades back. In many instances, the manage- 
ment of an elementary school is comparable to 
the management of a middling-size business. A 
goodly share of our schools provide transporta- 
tion and restaurant facilities; they all are faced 
with increased public relations functions and the 
need for more complex staff coordination, to 
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say nothing of the all-important job of educating 
a substantial number of children. The central 
point from which all these activities must be 
carried out is the office; and it must be an office 
designed with these varied functions in mind. 

It is disturbing to note that there are many 
schools today where the physical office facilities 
have advanced little, if at all, from the bare mini- 
mum so commonplace fifty or so years ago. The 
DESP’s 1958 yearbook, a research study on the 
elementary school principalship, revealed that 10 
percent of the principals responding had no real 
office; another 8 percent had only a room for a 
desk and not much else. And furthermore, three 
percent of the principals answering the survey 
reported that they didn’t have a telephone; 6 per- 
cent were operating without a duplicating ma- 
and 7 percent did not even have a type- 
Such anachronisms were found not only 
in small towns but also in big cities, and among 


chine: 


writer 


supervising as well as teaching principals. 

In this issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL, we have sought to present a forward- 
looking concept of the principal’s office. We have 
tried to consider it in terms of the functions 
which it serves, to see it as the administrative 
core of the school, as a center for instructional 
planning, and as a community contact point. 
Translated into specifics, this concept of the 
principal’s office will vary substantially from place 
to place. In some cases, it will mean a whole 
suite of rooms—a reception area, general work 
area, private offices for principal, vice-principal, 
psychologist and specialists, a health clinic, book- 
room, and teachers’ lounge. In other instances, 
the physical layout will be more modest. But what- 
ever the realities of space and money may dictate, 
we must be sure that our concept of the office— 
of its design, equipping, and operation—is broadly 
oriented. Only then will it serve its function ade- 
quately, and only then may we expect that more 
and more elementary school principals will be 
provided the type of office facilities required for 
effective leadership. 
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HEN the kindergarten teacher at our Sanborn 

School asked her class if anyone knew who the 

lovely lady was that just entered the room, one 
cherub spontaneously replied (sans raising of 
hand), “She’s the office!” 

Truer words from the lips of a child were never 
uttered, for the modern elementary school princi- 
pal is “the office,” and all that the school office is, 
is so because of the principal. 

The concept of the principal’s office has under- 
gone considerable change since ihe days of the 
hickory stick or the rubber hose. Once looked upon 
as the holy inner sanctum visited without appre- 
hension only by such high dignitaries as the presi- 
dent of the school board or of the local chamber 
of commerce, it is now the friendly meeting place 
for all who care to call upon the guiding potentate 
of the school. The old fearsome atmosphere per- 
vading the principal’s office—an atmosphere that 
once caused the displaced delinquent or the trou- 
bled teacher to tremble—has been replaced by 
an aura of constructive counseling and good inter- 
personal relations with staff members, pupils, and 
parents. 

Since the principal’s office is the hub of the 
Virginia Grace Barton is District Superintendent, Alisal 
Elementary School District, Alisal, California. 
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educational offering of a school, it necessarily 
must be a businesslike and efficient place. This 
does not preclude, however, that it may be warm 
and colorful, reflecting the personality of the 
principal himself. The physical environment of 
any executive’s quarters can do much to enhance 
or deter desirable person-to-person relationships. 
The accessibility of the principal in the outer 
office, an open door, and the absence of a 
cluttered administrative desk between “thee and 
me” will do much to break down barriers to 
communication. 

When one considers the list of unexpected daily 
callers at the principal’s office, it reads like a 
“Who’s Who at Our School” . . . a dewey-eyed 
child who has lost his milk money, the substitutes 
for the day, a new enrollee, the PTA president, 
the banker, the teacher with a pressing problem, 
the custodian with a new light bulb, the chairman 
of the curriculum revision committee, the mail- 
man, the chairman of the Optimist boys camp, 
a student teacher arriving for assignment, and 
three visitors from a neighboring district to ob- 
serve the foreign language program in action. All 
of these by 9 a.m.! 

Before mid-morning, the principal will un- 
doubtedly make the rounds of the school, approv- 
ing the syncopated rhythm of the kindergarten 
band, commending the “milk boys,” noting that 
room six needs repainting, and feeling mightily 
uplifted by the smiles and greetings from the 
seven-year-olds out for recess. 

Back at his desk, the principal realizes that 
his duties as a director of learning consist of the 
leading of people and the management of things. 
Throughout the day, he should be available as 
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much as possible to confer with parents, to 
counsel with children, and to talk with teachers. 

As the leader of his school, he is responsible 
for using those methods of executive leadership 
which will insure high morale among students, 
staff, and patrons. His thinking and his actions 
should afford opportunities for the cooperative 
solution of the common problems that need to be 
solved by the student body, by the teachers, or 
by the parent-teacher association. Likewise, his 
insights into personal needs and his training as 
a counselor should enable him to give assistance 
in the solution of unique problems of individual 
teachers. If the principal is truly to serve as an 
educational leader, he will need vision, courage, 
and maturity of spirit to inspire teachers, rather 
than to manage them. 

As a curriculum coordinator, the principal is 
responsible for the implementation and coordina- 
tion of district-approved programs at his building 
level. In this respect, he works with the faculty, 
establishing appropriate methods of communica- 
tion so that there is personal involvement and 
understanding. 

As a supervisor of materials and methods, the 


elementary school principal helps his teachers 


plan the kind of educational program needed by 
all types of learners. He utilizes test data, teacher 


observations, and available consultant resources. 
He helps teachers improve their skills in instruc- 
tion through cooperative evaluation. 

As the educational leader for his school-com- 
munity, the principal interprets the program of 
the school through many media of communication. 
Public addresses, bulletins, and news articles may 
serve their purposes; however, the daily informal 
contacts with all who call at the school can be 
the most effective means by which the principal 
informs the community about the educational 
program. 

Ilo perform these multiple services with the 
greatest degree of success, the principal needs to 
be housed in an atmosphere which expresses 
warmth, friendliness, and sincerity. 

The elementary school principal is modern 
education incarnate and an institution unto him- 
self. As he performs his endless array of duties, 
he strives to inspire, to stimulate, to train, and to 
mold the minds of children, teachers, and other 
citizens. Of necessity, he must be an educated 
person, aware of his cultural heritage, of the 
NO. 2 
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humanities, and of the place of science in today’s 
world. He serves his school-community diligently 
with selfless dedication and devotion to public 
welfare. His office extends beyond the four walls 
of a cubicle. It is wherever he is. 


DOROTHY AUSTIN 


“Our school without an office would be like a 
wheel without a hub. Just as the rim and spokes 
of a wheel could not go in any desired direction 
without the hub to hold it all together, the people 
and program of our school could not go in any 
predetermined direction without the office to unify 
the activities.” This is the way a substitute teacher 
described our office. 

The school staff views the office as a center of 
many important activities—of information, com- 
munication, records, teaching materials and equip- 
ment, special health and educational 
counseling, professional growth, and sociability. 

The center of information: “When I want to 
know what is happening—what meetings are to be 
held by committees, organizations, coordinators, 
universities, and community groups—I watch the 
bulletin boards and clip boards in our office.” 
“Teachers and children are in and out asking ques- 
tions and bringing information.” These reactions 
of two teachers reflect the thinking of many on the 
staff. Or, as another teacher put it, “Where else 
could I find answers for my questions?” 

The center of communication: “Our office is 
the post office of the school.” “I like the mail- 
boxes. I can see at a glance if anything is there.” 
“Bulletins and notices displayed so they are easy 
to see create a warm feeling of communication.” 
“The use of the telephone for making and receiv- 
ing calls is a help for parents, teachers, and others.” 
A call can clear up a question for a misinformed 
or confused parent and can get a quick response 
to a frustrating situation. 

The art of communicating ideas and reactions in 


services, 


Dorothy Austin is Principal, Ulrich School, Decatur, IIli- 
nois. The members of the school staff participated in the 
preparation of this article. 





such a way as to improve personal relations and 
secure needed changes in school procedures can 
be developed by using the office as the communi- 
cations center. It is a much more desirable center 
for communication than the faculty room where 
chatter serves more as a safety valve for everyone. 

The center of records: “The secretary is most 
helpful with records,” states an experienced teach- 
er. A new teacher adds, “I have received help 
about how to complete records and reports which 
are new to me this year.” “The office secretary has 
taken over many records. This has allowed more 
teacher time to be spent in planning and teaching,” 
continued the experienced teacher. 

“Compiling records for a whole building is often 
easier than checking the work of many teachers,” 
reports the secretary. “Having statistics available 
in the office makes for better coordination of ac- 
tivities with the community and other schools, as 
well as more alert coordination of teaching effort 
in the school,” is the belief of the principal. 

The center of teaching materials and equip- 
ment: “Typewriters, duplicating materials and 
duplicating service, and office-type supplies are 
found in the office,” comment the teachers. “Re- 
sources are available to locate supplementary 
books, music and albums, elusive stories and 
poems, and other teaching aids.” “Materials them- 
selves, as well as sources of materials, can be 
found,” sighs a time-pressured teacher. 

The centering of materials and equipment can 
save hours of teacher time and facilitate educa- 
tional guidance by making good materials and 
equipment easier to locate and use than the out- 
of-date or overused materials accumulated and 
loaned by deep-in-a-rut teacher friends or ac- 
quaintances. 

The center of special health and educational 
services: “It’s nice to have some place to send 
children who are ill or hurt,” explains one teacher 
who realizes the importance of getting help for 
pupils who have health problems. “Our office be- 
comes a ‘nurse’s office’ when the regular health 
clinic is not open,” is the comment of another 
teacher who knows that children just won’t wait 
to get hurt or sick until the one day a week when 
the nurse is scheduled in our building. Our office 
can reach the nurse and get help immediately in 
emergency situations. 

A note left in the office mailbox of the nurse, 
the speech therapist, the visiting social worker, or 
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principal starts the routine essential to securing 
special educational services for children who need 
help. 

The center of counseling: “| find the princi- 
pal always ready not only to listen to problems, 
but also to offer helpful suggestions.’ Sometimes 
just a reminder that the teacher is perhaps the only 
friend that a troubled child might have would 
renew the desire to deal with all types of children 
with patience and understanding. “Our office,” 
continues this teacher, “is an important teaching 
aid since it is regarded by the children as a place 
where the dependable child delivers reports, mes- 
sages, and so forth. It is also respected by all 
teachers as a place to get help in handling the 
more difficult discipline problems.” 

“I have received guidance in the office to help 
me adjust to a new situation,” the experienced but 
new-to-the-building teacher added. “It is an open 
door for counsel and advice,” explains another. 
“A retreat for parents getting help.” 

The center of professional growth: “This is 
the place I get professional materials,” commented 
one experienced teacher. Another added, “It is 
where bulletins and articles pertinent to our pro- 
fession are displayed.” “Books and magazines that 
can be checked out are good,” is the way a new 
teacher reacted. “Materials for a term paper were 
made available to me here and I have saved hours 
by not having to go to a library for them.” 

“The professional growth of many teachers 
comes through reading current educational writ- 
ing,” reports the principal. “Teachers are limited 
in their opportunities to hear and see other educa- 
tors at work. Vicarious experiences will help the 
teacher who wishes to improve professionally.” 

The center of sociability: “A friendly and 
cheery place to meet and greet other teachers in 
the morning or at other times of the day.” “Jt is 
good to meet and visit with other teachers.” “We 
see our faculty members and find out who is 
absent and why the substitute is here.” These are 
ways teachers describe the importance of our office 
as a center of sociability. 

“When I can’t stand being surrounded by just 
four walls, it helps just to stop by and say, ‘Hello’.” 
This is the way the parent from a multi-family 
housing unit describes her need for a school office 
which helps her keep her own problems in per- 
spective. 

“A friendly, helpful staff helps make our work 
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pleasanter,” is the comment of a member of a 
research team from a nearby university. The con- 
tact with the staff had been primarily through the 
office. “The homes we go into reflect the friendly, 
professional cooperation of the school,’ com- 
mented another member of the team. 

We are interested in making our office serve the 
needs of the school. However, we see it in a larger 
role—that of coordinating our school’s activities 
with the school system’s earnest attempt to edu- 
cate each generation of children to assume re- 
sponsibility for the making of a better world. 





From a parent | 
RUTH E. KAISER 





My point of view about the school office fluctu- 
ates with the reason for my visit—if the call is 
based on a note from teacher or principal re- 
questing my presence to discuss what to do about 
Johnny's behavior or his “slowness,” that’s one 
thing; but if the visit is my idea, to talk about 
PTA plans or Johnny's obvious brilliance, it's 
quite another matter! 

It is interesting to observe just how differently 
the principal’s office is viewed by parents of 
opposite genders. Father, for example, would 
usually rather take a licking than visit the princi- 
pal. Far easier for him to visit the classroom or 
talk before assembly than to call on the principal. 
Shades of his childhood—those moments of 
frightened waiting to be “dealt with” after being 
sent to the ogre’s den by the teacher who simply 
“couldn't stand it any longer!” 

Mother, on the other hand, usually enjoys 
visiting the principal—reminiscent of growing up 
when, more than anything else, she enjoyed those 
errands of taking the lunch money or the message 
to the principal—chosen because she was reliable, 
had finished with her work, or, just maybe, be- 
cause she was “teacher’s pet.” 


By and large, parents expect the principal’s 


As the mother of four children and an active participant 
in school activities, Ruth E. Kaiser has had years of ex- 
perience visiting the principal's office. She lives in Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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office to be such a lot of things: a clearing house 
for all meetings and programs; a lost and found 
department for clothing, money, books, records, 
ribbons, bracelets, missing teeth, baseballs, gloves, 
galoshes, even goldfish. 

Certainly, the principal’s office is the “top 
level” in the Complaint Department, to lodge dis- 
satisfaction with the bus service, the teachers, 
the janitor, the board of education, the cafeteria, 
the superientendent of schools, the playground, 
the behavior of the children, the library, other 
parents, other kids, slowness of progress, forcing 
children too fast. All the problems encountered 
at home or in the classroom are expected to be 
cleared by the principal’s office, and never to be 
dismissed lightly. 

A primary function of the office is to serve 
as a center—messages for teachers 
(Bobby isn’t well), children (tell Mary to wear 
her sweater at recess), the dietition (substitute 
carrots for Rosalie) the janitor, the 


message 


peas for 
children (mother will be out when you come 
home), the music teacher, physical education 


PTA Scouts, and 


organizations 


instructor, president, other 

Just how the school is administered, how plans 
for curriculum are made, how in-service teacher 
training is accomplished is not wondered about 
by most parents. It is just “naturally” expected 
that these things will be cared for in a superior 
manner, without interference with the services 
previously mentioned. 


It is the principal’s office, not the principal, 


of which I speak. Most parents—pupils, too—soon 
learn to know the clerk or secretary, whether she 
be part-time, full-time, paid, volunteer, or student, 
and surely expect that at all times the office at- 
mosphere will reflect serenity, friendliness, co- 
operation, interest, and efficiency. 

Parents want to leave the principal's office 
feeling better than when they arrived, no matter 
what the errand. Sincere interest displayed in the 
problem or project at hand, discussed in a 
friendly atmosphere, keeps tensions at a minimum 
and cooperation at a high level. Whether solu- 
tions are found or not, such contacts give parents 
a feeling of assurance and well-being—that this 
school is a fine one, and that their children are 
receiving a good education because of the quality 
and tone reflected in the personnel and facilities 
of the principal’s office. 





The school office should be the nerve center 
of any school. If it is to serve this purpose effec- 
tively, it should consist of a suite of at least three 
or four offices connected to the main, large outer 
office. Half of this outer office can serve as a 
waiting room and the other half as space for the 
school secretary to meet the public, serve the 
teachers, and handle school clerical work. 

Two of the four smaller offices should flank the 
outer office on either side. They should be easily 
accessible to the public and the office secretary, 
but their entrances should be connected to the 
secretary's work space to protect the occupants 
from unannounced visits. On one side, there 
should be interconnected offices for the principal 
and vice-principal (assuming the school has a 
vice-principal). On the other side of the main 
outer room, there should be an office for the 
school nurse and doctor and one for the guid- 
ance counselor or for conferences. This arrange- 
ment would enable the principal to make quick 
contact with the school secretary, vice-principal, 
school nurse or doctor, and guidance counselor 
whenever necessary, and they with him. 

One last thought. Each of these four smaller 
offices should have an exit to a hall corridor to 
eliminate the necessity for conferees to make a 
return trip through the waiting room and run the 
gantlet of sometimes inquisitive eyes. 

W. CARMAN Lucas, Principal 
N. Thirty-First Street School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Why not plan the administrative suite so the 
principal can be office-less much of the time? 
Along with a secretary’s office, a small work space 
for the principal, and other facilities, the school 
office should include a comfortable lounge-type 
conference room equipped very much like a 
living room. All conversations and conferences 
with students, teachers, and parents should take 
place in such a room, definitely removed from 
the austere, formal, and often cold atmosphere 
of the desk-type conference held in the fore- 
boding principal’s office. 

This conference room should be tastefully 


decorated and furnished with a sofa, comfortable 
chairs, tables, bookcases, lamps, a rug, and cur- 
tains along with other living room accessories. 

It would be found that this more informal 
and relaxed environment would be more con- 
ducive to friendly, cooperative discussion than is 
the more traditional kind of office common to 
most schools. It could also provide space for 
children to be observed in play-therapy types of 
situations and offer an environment in which the 
principal could get to know children better. 

This type of office suite would be more appro- 
priate to our presentday concept of the educa- 
tional administrator than the kind of office most 
of us have today. 

Jack D. Lawrie, Principal 
Grove Park Elementary School 
Burlington, Nerth Carolina 


In these comments from children, you will 
find a wide range of rather revealing impres- 
sions about the principal's office. We offer them 
here in largely unedited form with a few con- 
cessions to our adult standards of spelling and 
punctuation. The younger children’s comments 
are presented first, beginning with the first- 
graders and moving up the ladder. The cast of 
characters includes the principals of the two 
schools from which this material comes and 
their secretaries. 

The principals responsible for collecting these 
comments were: Josephine McKee, Principal, 
Shawnee Elementary School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; and Elizabeth Lowe, Principal, Warren 
Point School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


> | want to tell you about what happens in your 
office. Well, you type letters that are important. 
And you answer the telephone to important calls. 
And I think you scold children when they are 
bad. And you take things from the children when 
they bring things they found to the lost and found. 
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> Once there was a boy and his name was Bob 
and he was bad and he got sent to the office and 
then he got yelled at and then he ran home and 
then he came back with his father and then his 
father talked to the teacher about it. 


> | have been to the office for the art key and the 
bankbooks and my teacher sent me to the office to 
tell Dr. Lowe that some boys threw rocks at Kenny 
and me. 


> My principal is one of the nicest persons | 
know. She helps us in disaster drills. She helps us 
in fire drills and in safety, too. I think that Miss 
McKee’s work is grading papers with our teachers 
and seeing how children work. She tells the secre- 
tary and the janitor. 


> When | go into the principal's office, | am happy 
because | know she will be kind to me. Miss 
McKee always makes me feel welcome. She is 
interested in our work and helps us learn more. 


> | like the principal because every time you see 
her she says “hi” to you. She has pictures and a 
grandfather clock and she has almost an office 
filled with books and papers. 


> The principal's office means to me that when we 
get hurt we can go to the office. And it also means 
to me that Miss McKee can help us in our class- 
room because our teacher may not know some of 
the things. And it also means that when we find 
something that does not belong to us there is 
always a place at the office. I cannot think of any- 
thing more that the office means to me. 


> | think that all principals have fun because they 
come into all the rooms! And they yell often but I 
like her because she did not yell at me yet! 


> | like Miss Lowe because she is nice. I'd like to 
spend a day with her in her office. She is very nice 
and pretty. I like her office because she works in 
it. You can see her every day if she isn't sick. 


> Our school principal’s office is very nice. It 
always has roses in it to keep the room colorful. 
A lot of bad boys and girls go there. It is a good 
place for them. Every time me and somebody else 
play ball it usually goes in the window. 


> | think Miss Lowe's office is very nice because 
it is always neat and she never minds if you come 
into her office to get her help. 
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> The principal’s office means so much to me. We 
keep everything in there and besides Miss McKee 
stays there. She is the most nicest lady in the world. 
We go up there to get our eyes checked and to be 
weighed. Oh, and the secretary is so kind and good. 
When we fall down and hurt ourselves, Mrs. Bayer 
puts a bandage on the place we cut. I love the 
principal’s office very much. 


> The principal’s office is what I like. If it weren’t 
for the principal’s office we wouldn’t have our 
practice fire drill or the defense drill. The princi- 
pal’s office is where the loud speaker is used. | 
think the principal's office is a very nice place. 


> The principal’s office has books and shelves and 
plenty of books. It is nice if you don’t get expelled 
She also has a clock and a safe that she keeps the 
school money in, I think. There is a nice woman 
behind the desk. I would say something else, but 
I might get kicked out of school. 


> The principal's office is where laws and orders 
are kept in school. Yeu can get bawled out there 
and spanked there, too. You can even get kicked 
out of school. You can find the things that have 


been lost, too. 


> The office is a place where mothers and fathers 
go when they want to know about their children. 
he office is also a place where you can lie down 


when you don’t feel good. 


> The principal's office is really a nice place—a 
roomy room, nice people-—that is, to some people 
Ilo some other people the principal’s office is a 
very very dark cave with all kinds of horrible ani- 
The principal is a very nice person; she 
is always kind and always says hello. To some 


mals in it 


people when she says hello they don’t hear the 
words—all they hear is a deep growl when all she 
said was hello. That is to some people. 


> | think when you really come down to it it’s 


pretty cool in there because you have all kinds of 


buttons to call people. But I like the lost and 
found best because if you lose something you have 
a good fifty-fifty chance of getting it back. Though 
you can’t like it that much because nobody likes 
the chair in the first room because if you are bad 
they make you sit in there all afternoon. I think 
Dr. Lowe is nice because if you play a joke she 
goes along with it; she’s a good sport. 





> | know what it is like to be in a principal's office 
because I was in one once or twice already. It is 
not very nice to be looked at and stared at, too. 


> Whenever | think of the office I am glad that | 
am not in it for being bad or for doing something 
wrong. But sometimes | think of it as a place to 
learn things from, like the big dictionaries you 
can learn meanings from you never knew before. 
Also the click-clack of the typewriter in the secre- 
tary’s office. I think of the mail when it comes in 
and the big clock which goes tick-tock all day long. 
When new children come to school, the pain it 
gives Dr. Lowe to find a place or classroom to put 
them. The clock also makes me think how many 
hours of school we have a year which is 900 hours. 


> | am very respectful for the principal and her 
office. Because sometimes, well, never mind. She 
helps me in odds and ends like a fight I had that 
day. Sometimes I have been bad and I have had 
to stay in the office and tell the principal why | 
was bad. So now you know the principal’s office 
told by me. 


> | think the principal’s office is nice. Also, I think 
it ought to be decorated a little more. It should 
have about two or three colorful pictures on the 
wall. But it shouldn’t be very fancy. I think except 
for that it is a pretty well-kept and organized 
office. Also the principal is a very nice lady her- 
self. She is kind and doesn’t lose her temper easily. 


> | like our principal because she is kindhearted 
and tries to tell us the right things. She understands 
children. Most principals don’t understand chil- 
dren. They just do it to make the money but she 
has it in her heart to be a principal. 


> The principal’s office is a place where there are 
friendly people. And where they provide jobs for 
teachers. Teachers need jobs, too. 


> The principal's office is a sort of relief for the 
teacher when we are bad little devils. 


> The principal’s office doesn’t mean too much to 
me but sometimes I like it and sometimes I don't. 
When we are hurt, they put something on it. They 
help us lots of ways. They make things not as hard 
for us. When they do bad things, it is not their 
fault; we do it. If we didn’t have the principal, we 
would not have half the supplies. If we didn’t have 
the principal, who would do all the work? 


> When | was in the first grade, | was called to the 
office. I had often wondered how a principal’s 
office would look like. On the way I was thinking. 
Would it be like a palace with people to do her 
work for her? Would she sit on a throne made of 
gold, I wondered. Soon I arrived. I walked in. 
There wasn’t but one helper and there wasn’t a 
queen on a throne. I was very surprised. 


> Small kids think that the principal’s office is 
where a mean man or woman bawls them out. They 
think that there is an electric spanking machine 
that looks like a dentist’s chair that the principal 
straps you into. When it starts, the bottom opens 
up and a board starts whipping. I know it’s not 
true, I think, but I used to believe it. 


> I have never outgrown the scared feeling of 
what to expect when I get to the office. I often ask 
myself why I get a funny feeling when I go to the 
office because I know that Mrs. Bayer and Miss 
McKee are very nice people. 


> In our school, the principal’s office is very use- 
ful because it is used for many things. It serves as 
a place where unruly pupils are sent. Notices are 
printed in it and bankbooks are distributed from 
there. One of its main uses is for parents to discuss 
problems with the principal. Another way the 
principal's office is used is for reporting boys or 
girls (mostly boys) if they hurt someone or bother 
someone very much. The principal’s office is used 
in many more ways than are listed here. I think it 


is the most useful place in my school. 


> The principal’s office has two rooms. One room 
is for the secretary and the other room is for the 
principal of the school. Inside the principal’s office, 
there are desks, typewriters, different books, and 
papers, and other things for the school. The secre- 
tary of the school does many things for us. She 
writes letters to important people, she files impor- 
tant things, and is skilled to do many other things. 
The principal does many things for us, too. She 
does some things such as going around the school, 
making sure everything is all right, and she also 
does some things the secretary does. In the prin- 
cipal’s office, a lot of work is done and it is mostly 
for work. But sometimes, some teachers have to 
send bad children in there. I never went into the 
principal’s office for being bad and I hope I 
never do. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES 


of the Principal's Office 


ROBERT TRASK COX and WILLIAM A. PEARSON 


WELL-EQUIPPED and well-designed class- 
room improves the efficiency of the teacher 
and stimulates the growth of pupils. Similarly, 
the school office which has been carefully and 
well designed, not added as an afterthought, 
reaches into every teaching station and non-teach- 
ing area in a positive fashion many times each 
day. The efficient school generally will be found 
to have adequate office facilities 
rhe question that arises is how a well-designed 
and properly equipped office may be constructed 
in a new school or one that is being remodeled 
rhree basic ingredients, if supplied and combined, 
should produce the office facilities you desire 
1) A clear understanding of the educational 
and administrative services to be provided 
and the personnel required 
An administrator who can translate these 
broad requirements into detailed decisions 
during the planning stage 
An architect to create from the functional 
requirements the required spaces and fa- 
cilities—efficient, economical, and _pleas- 
ing 
The listing of general requirements should 
start with an enumeration of administrative per- 
sonnel and services, then describe what will go 
on in terms of work stations, equipment, furniture, 
items to be stored (in general terms, not item 
by item) and those relationships of the members 
of the staff to one another which will determine 
placement of offices, desks, equipment, and the 
like. Such a listing can start off being fairly broad 


Robert Trask Cox, A.I.A., is an architect in Los An- 
geles, California, and William A. Pearson is Principal 
and Superintendent, Nipomo Union School District, 
Nipomo, California. 
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and undetailed—almost in outline form—if it 
will be implemented with detail as the preliminary 
studies of the architect bring forth the need for 
administrative answers to more specific and 
searching questions. 

In order to start the ball rolling in this plan- 
ning process, let us assume the administrative 
facilities we are planning here are to serve an 
elementary school of 500 pupils. This will be in- 
dicative of the basic needs and functions which 
generally exist in all schools regardless of size. 
Your facilities will correspond, but be more or 
less elaborate as the size of the school varies. 


Reception Area 

A prime requirement for the reception area 
and entrance to the general office is that its lo- 
cation be obvious to persons entering the school 
If its location is not immediately 
apparent to visitors, there is a tendency to use 


on business 


the nearest teacher in the closest classroom as a 
guide. Needless to say, this is not conducive to 
good education. 

The reception area itself should provide seat- 
ing for at least four persons and standing room 
for eight to ten and should be separated from 
the general office space by a counter. Although 
many schools have adequate counter space, not 
enough provide counter area for primary chil- 
dren. There should be a lower section of counter 
top for the younger children. This not only 
permits them to be seen but also enables them 
to conduct whatever business they have to do 
without being dwarfed and awe-struck. Perhaps 
this low counter area could be provided with a 
bench for student seating and be separated from 
the high adult counter by a half-height partition, 


screen, or bookcase. 





Secretarial Space 

Assuming the basic desk and file facilities for a 
clerk and a secretary have been provided, the 
next item of importance is the provision for ade- 
quate work space. The main school telephone 
or switchboard is here—probably the responsi- 
bility of the clerk who also serves as reception- 
ist. The public address console system should be 
within easy reach of both the clerk-receptionist 
and the principal’s secretary. 

The balance of the space should be of two 
types: sorting and clerical table area and room 
for duplicating machines. The sorting and cleri- 
cal table should be in a position to enable the 
person at this extra work station to service any 
counter business that might be required. This 
would not be a regular use station, but avail- 
able when needed. Duplicating equipment should 
be placed at a comfortable work height in a 
position that will permit the operator to view 
the counter, but so located as to hide the un- 
tidiness so frequently present in this work from 
the people outside of the counter. 


The Inner Sanctum 

The principal in his office should be accessible 
at all times but not so available that he can be 
contacted without first being cleared by his secre- 
tary. It is of prime importance that his secretary 
at her desk should be in his line of vision and 
within easy range of his voice. The principal's 
desk should not be visible from the counter. As 
a general rule, the principal’s office should be 
adjacent to the office area with its inside entrance 
door behind the counter. The principal’s office 
should have two entrances, one by way of the 
office area as just described and the other an 
exterior entrance as private as possible. 

A vice-principal is increasingly found in many 
larger elementary schools. This person generally 
carries important professional responsibilities and, 
as a consequence, the facilities provided him 
should be a duplication of those planned for 
the principal. The vice-principal’s office should 
be separate from that of the principal. It should 
be adjacent to the general office area but not 
necessarily adjoining the office of the principal. 
Conference Room 


A need felt by most schools is a space in the 
administrative suite that can be made available 


for giving psychological tests to individuals or to 
small groups and for staff meetings, small parent 
group meetings, and other small meetings of a 
private nature. 

This room should be comfortably furnished 
with a large conference type table and eight to 
ten chairs. Storage for a few folding chairs would 
also be desirable. Chalkboard and _ tackboard 
should be installed on the walls. 


Health Unit 

The health unit described here assumes that a 
full-time nurse is to be a member of the school 
staff. Physical features should include a toilet, 
wash basin, medicine cabinet, divider for two 
beds, a 20-foot wall-to-wall distance for eye tests, 
and an interior and exterior entrance. 

The space provided for the two beds for ill 
children should be observable from the general 
office area but not from the reception area. When 
the nurse must be absent temporarily, the children 
whom she has assigned to the beds should be 
under the visual supervision of the personnel in 
the general office. Any other arrangement is inade- 
quate and time consuming. 

An exterior door to the health unit will make 
possible the easy handling of heavier pupil traffic 
at testing times with little or no disturbance in 
the general office area. 

A well-qualified school nurse can use far more 
than the old standbys. Such a trained person can 
make good use of up-to-date hearing and vision 
equipment to the advantage of all pupils. Modern 
equipment recommended by medical authorities 
certainly should be considered in equipping this 
area. A sound-isolated acoustically treated test- 
ing room is indicated where there are funds avail- 
able or where the facility can be shared with other 
schools to justify the initial investment. 


Storage, Workroom, and Lounge 


This brings us to consideration of storage of 
supplies and workroom space for teachers, which 
are naturally related; in many schools, the supply 
room and the workroom are one and the same 
architectural space. The system for handling stor- 
age of supplies which is determined upon by 
school administrators will affect the plan of the 
area and the disposition of storage space. One may 
consider such possibilities as: 1) a tool crib sys- 
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tem—locked and clerk operated; 2) an open 


shelf system—accessible to office staff and to 
teachers; 3) an arrangement for keeping supplies 
for teachers separate from office supplies; 4) a 
plan for storing supplies in the teachers’ work- 
room 

Perhaps office supplies should be separated 
from teachers’ supplies. In any event, the latter 
ought to be readily available to teachers so they 
can easily act on an illustrative idea which may 


occur to them in the course of a lesson. Certainly, 
a teacher should not be hampered from carrying 
out his thought because it would be impractical 
to try to obtain material quickly enough from the 


supply room. 

If supplies are stored in the teachers’ work- 
room, it should be lined with shelves and cabinets 
and furnished with work tables, typing stations, 
and so forth. Possibly the other end of this same 
area may be furnished as the lounge. This arrange- 
ment permits a working teacher to carry on a 
conversation with others who are relaxing in the 
lounge 

On the other hand, some administrators feel 
that it is wiser to have the workroom and lounge 
entirely separate, that people who wish to work 
should have a space restricted to this purpose. 

When teachers do find a free moment or two to 
relax, it is pleasant to be able to do so without 
staring at a boiler or heater. The teachers’ lounge 
will not be used as much as some of the public 
may think, but even if a teacher is an infrequent 
user of the lounge, it is good for him to know 
it is available. The lounge, more than reflecting 
the willingness of a district to spend funds for 
teacher comfort, actually is a mirror of the at- 
titudes and philosophies of the local school board. 

The lounge should be furnished in a tasteful 
manner with furniture easy to maintain. Enough 
comfortable seating should be provided to ac- 
commodate one half of the faculty at a time 
and low tables should be provided for comfort 
in eating. An important detail is the installation of 
a fan of a size appropriate to the area. An apart- 
ment type unit kitchen or combination stove 
and refrigerator is a must. Items of a professional 
nature to be included in this area would be a 
bulletin board and a magazine rack to display 
the latest professional publications. 

Restrooms for the administrative staff and 
teachers are part of the well-designed office suite. 
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The only extra for this facility beyond the usual 
would be an alcove within the women’s restroom. 
This should provide space for a cot for use when- 
ever the need may arise. It is desirable that the 
restrooms be equally accessible from inside or 
outside of the building but it is mandatory that 
the interior entrances open from a multiple pur- 
pose hallway rather than directly off the lounge 
or the workroom. 


Mail Boxes 


Location of the teachers’ mail boxes is a mat- 
ter for thoughtful attention. An important con- 
sideration in most schools is that the clerk who 
puts the mail in the boxes cannot leave the gen- 
eral office area to do this. If this is not a problem, 
placement of the boxes opposite the lounge may 
serve as a device to help build a team spirit among 
the teaching staff. In some schools, the boxes are 
located purely for the convenience of the teachers 
—as near as possible to the place where they 
check in and out; this also assures that the mail 
will be picked up promptly. Some principals 
prefer that the boxes be placed near their office 
door, thus making it an easy and natural matter 
to see and speak to the teachers every day. 


Location of Administrative Suite 


Second only in importance to the actual physi- 
cal features of the administrative suite is its lo- 
cation in relation to the rest of the school plant. 
The ideal situation would place the administra- 
tive suite in a location accessible to the public 
and where no classroom is so distant that the 
staff loses the feeling of closeness to those indi- 
viduals responsible for special services. 

Traffic from the classroom and from the street 
entrance used by the public should be separated 
from the suite if at all possible; the less inter- 
mingling of students and public, the better. If 
the principal is to control the flow of visitors, they 
must be able to find him without a search. 

The authors believe the administrative suite 
is the focal point of the school plant; its facili- 
ties, as stated before, must be efficient, econom- 
ical, and pleasing. A warm and quiet atmosphere 
will be important in its effect on child, parent, 
and staff member alike; beauty that results from 
functional efficiency and harmonious arrangement 
plays a major role in creating such an atmosphere. 
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4 FUNCTIONAL 


school office 


ED FAUBLE 


HE Pleasant View School, near Pleasant 
T vats lowa, is one of two new elementary 

schools in the School Township of Pleasant 
Valley and was opened in the fall of 1959. Built 
at a total cost of over $698,000 and containing 
more than 31,000 square feet of area, it was 
designed by the architectural firm of Swanson 
and Maiwald, Moline, Illinois. 

A great deal of planning by the architects and 
school administration went into the design of 
the office area to make it as functional as possible. 
The administrative area contains a_principal’s 
Ed Fauble is Principal, Pleasant View School, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 
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ce, an outer reception office, a walk-in vault 


orkroom, an intercommunication room, and 


xe area. The area is approximately 16’ x 42’ 
following advantages were made _ possible 
idvanced planning 
From the administrative office the main 
round and play areas are visible. 
[he busport where students enter and leave 
the building can be supervised from the office 
[Ca 
Communications can be made with the play 
areas and busport from the intercom panel 
which also faces these important areas 


[he foyer where students wait before regular 
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CLASS ROOMS 


is Clearly visible from the administrative 
area through glass and aluminum wall parti 
tions 
The school clinic is adjacent to the administra 
tive area and readily available. 
rhe area contains built-in cupboards, file cabi 
nets, bulletin boards, automatic bell equip 
ment, teacher mailboxes, and book shelves 
The office area is located directly adjacent to 
the main entrance and is easily accessible to 
Visitors 
[he principal’s office provides complete pri 
vacy, with entrances both from the outer office 


and from the adjacent corridor. 





An athlete junior-grade pays his hesitant respects 
on the way to morning class 


First thing in the morning—a chance for teachers ta 


check the bulletin board 

N ANY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, the office 

is a focal point for matters great and small. It 

must serve a variety of purposes for a variety of 
people—from the first-grader trying to recover a 
lost mitten to the staff committee reviewing the 
arithmetic program 

Undoubtedly, there is no such thing as a “typi- 
cal” day in a school office. But there are certain 
common categories of activity which most every 
elementary school office must be equipped to han- 
dle in the course of a normal day. On these pages, 
we illustrate some of the events which took place 
in the office of one elementary school on a fairly 
“typical” day last spring. 

rhe scene is the LaSalle Laboratory School in 
Washington, D.C. In this building—of recent 
vintage and considerable size—the administrative 
suite was well, though not extravagantly, designed. 
In addition to an all-purpose outer office and 
private sanctuary for the principal, there is a health 
clinic, bookroom, guidance center, lobby, and 
teachers’ lounge. These amenities make it possible 
for the principal, Lucille Boggan, and staff to cope 
effectively with the day’s demands. 
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sign up for films and order books chat a few moments beside the mail boxes 


pause in the outer office and... 


pick up a package from 
the secretary, already 
busy on the phone. 


i) )«=6Photographs by Carl Purcell, 
“Ee National Education Association 
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a planning session with the chief engineer 


For the principal, the round of conferences begins—some casual and 
unplanned, some scheduled in advance .. . 


res with a classroom teacher 





a work session with a faculty committee 


and another with the PTA 
Executive Committee in the 
attractive lobby 


~~" 
et , 
a 
a moment to share a second-grader’s pride in = rAd > 
Cae 
6) fA Le. ‘~~ 


his latest story 
; ~ 


and always the telephone! 





two mothers operate the 
lost and found ina 
convenient corner of the 
health clinic 


the school psychologist talks with a child in her office two vounesters have their height and weight checked 





in the comfortable atmosphere 
of the guidance counselor’s office, 
a parent discusses a problem 


and later the nurse, doctor, psychologist, guidance 
counselor, principal, and teachers confer on a child's 
progress. 


And toward the end of the day, 
even a moment for relaxation. 
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A LEADERSHIP 





[ F N | ROBERT W. EAVES 








\4/E TALK a lot about the “leadership re- 
¥ ) sponsibilities” of the elementary school prin- 

‘ cipal—and _ these leadership responsibilities 
are important. We emphasize the need for a 
principal who is well trained, capable of serving 
as coordinator of the school program, equal to 
doing a good leadership job with his staff. This, 
too, is vital. 

We talk about the importance of group action 
to explore and to implement new educational 
opportunities; about the need for cooperative prob- 
lem-solving, with teachers, principals, and other 
concerned persons working together on educa- 
tional problems. And we can easily identify many 
educational opportunities that cannot be realized 
without group action, just as we can easily identify 
many educational problems that cannot be solved 
without group action. 

But just where is this group action going to 
take place? Where and under what circumstances 
is the principal going to exercise his ability as 
a coordinator of the school program and as a 
leader of his staff? Where, for example, are we 
going to have small group and total staff confer- 
ences? In one of the regular classrooms after 
school—even though the chairs don’t fit the people 
and the janitor keeps poking his head in the door 
in obvious reminder that he wants to get in to 
sweep, and Miss Sims is uneasy about getting 
her room ready for the next morning? 

And where, for another example, are we going 
to house the records we need, the professional 
books and magazines, and the audio-visual ma- 
terials we want to consult? 

Obviously, it isn’t enough to have a well-trained 
principal with leadership ability. Obviously, it 
isn’t enough to have classroom teachers, guidance 
counselors, psychologists, consultants in art and 
music, and the like who are capable of working 
together to carry on a good program for children. 
It is essential that the physical environment give 


Robert W. Eaves is Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
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positive support to the individual and group activ- 
ities that are involved in the maintenance of 
such a program. 

Schools that lack a supporting physical en- 
vironment for cooperative staff action are in the 
majority. In such schools, it often seems easier 
for a teacher or principal to tackle a problem 
alone than to plan for group action. And action 
on many problems that literally cannot be solved 
without group cooperation is often delayed, or 
carried on at a relatively inefficient level. 

As new schools are being designed, there is 
gratifying evidence that the principal’s “office” 
is being viewed not as a couple of rooms for the 
principal and a secretary but as a leadership cen- 
ter, with appropriate spaces provided for confer- 
ence rooms, for record storage, for books, maga- 
zines, and audio-visual materials. 

These leadership centers, as they develop, need 
to be planned with a clear understanding of the 
purposes they are to serve. One way to visualize 
the real purpose of the leadership center is to 
view it in terms of cooperative problem-solving 
by the staff. Any principal can quickly compile 
a list of the areas that require group cooperation. 
Homework, improved coordination and continuity 
in the curriculum, use of consultants in special 
areas, improvement in the over-all reading pro- 
gram—these are just a few. The facilities and 
working arrangements in a leadership center 
should lend themselves to cooperative action in 
solving such problems as these. 

Let’s take one of the fairly common problems 
or concerns—the improvement of the over-all 
reading program—and look at it in relationship 
to the leadership center. 

In initiating activities to solve such a prob- 
lem as this, principal and staff will be concerned 
with answers to such questions as these: 

What evidence do we have of a need for special 
effort to improve the reading program? What do 
standard tests show about reading achievements 
of pupils? Do the children like to read? What are 
they reading in their free time? 
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Have there been complaints from parents and 
the public about the reading achievements of 
children? If so, what is the nature of the com- 
plaints? 

What comments about reading abilities have 
come from the high school? 

Do we have adequate materials for a good 
reading program? 

Are we identifying potential reading problems 
as well as those that have “already arrived”? How 
may the individual’s problems in reading be dis- 
covered? What effective follow-up action is pos- 
sible with the resources available? 

Now let us consider the types of cooperative 
activities in which the staff may engage to im- 
prove the school’s reading program: 

occasional meetings of the entire faculty 
meetings of committees—faculty members 
and specialists 

examination of standard test scores in read- 
ing for class groups and individuals 
individual conferences with reading special- 
ists, supervisors, guidance counselors, school 
psychologists 

checking on research about how children 
learn to read and how to stimulate interest 
in reading 

examining and classifying reading materials 
available in the school 

checking on materials available through the 
school system or a neighboring school 
taking stock of library facilities for children 
examining audio-visual materials that might 
strengthen the reading program. 

What types of facilities should the leadership 
center offer to make it possible for the principal 
and other staff members to carry out these ac- 
tivities effectively? 

First, there should be a conference room for 
faculty meetings—well furnished with chairs, so- 
fas, tables, and built-in audio-visual facilities. 

Second, there should be a materials room for 
use as a center for work and study by the staff. 

Third, there should be small conference rooms 
for school psychologists, counselors, supervisors, 
and other specialists who visit the school peri- 
odically to help with the program. 

Fourth, there should be a records center, easily 
accessible to the staff, where cumulative records 
NO. 2 
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are available to teachers but are protected from 
unwise and unnecessary use by others. 

These facilities would be necessary components 
of a leadership center whether the staff were 
working on improving reading or on some other 
aspect of the program. In addition, of course, 
the leadership center in a modern elementary 
school should include many other facilities. Sev- 
eral articles in this issue discuss these facilities 
in some detail. This article, however, has at- 
tempted to suggest the kinds of activities which 
would take place in the leadership center rather 
than to describe in detail the nature of the fa- 
cilities. Such facilities may differ considerably, 
depending on the nature of the community and 
the size of the school. In general, however, we 
may say that the leadership center should: 

be a friendly, comfortable, orderly place 
in which the principal and staff can work 
and plan. 

have facilities for multiple use by principal, 
teachers, parents, specialists, and others. 
offer privacy for principal and teachers to 
talk with parents in person and on the tele- 
phone. 

have adequate space for carrying on office 
routines without disturbance to other kinds 
of activities. 

have room for displaying materials of in- 
terest to parents who visit the school—mag- 
azines, samples of pupils’ work, informa- 
tion on school activities. 

have space for files of pupils’ cumulative 
records that should be accessible to teachers 
and specialists. 

have an inviting atmosphere for teachers 
who wish to pursue intensive study relating 
to their professional activities. 

The concept of the leadership center, as an 
accepted part of every elementary school, is a 
thought for the future. As educators and the pub- 
lic recognize that the school administrator can 
operate to his fullest potential only when the 
environmental situation encourages it, we may 
expect increasing attention to physical facilities 
related to good administration—facilities which 
principals need if they are to provide the type 
of leadership required in the development of a 
truly democratic school program with shared 
leadership. 





the office 
a principal 


LOWELL F. LATIMER 


T is with a great deal of enthusiasm that teach- 

ing principals are heralding in the new era of 

concern for full-time administration and super- 
vision in each elementary school. The teaching 
principal has long been belabored with problems 
great and varied. His job is an outgrowth of a 
bygone day and is, in reality, an anachronism. 

Early in our educational history, the school 
had no principal. True, certain records needed 
keeping so there evolved the head teacher or 
principal teacher. Later, as more functions and 
duties were placed upon the school head, the 
word “teacher” was dropped and the school princi- 
pal came into being. Many school systems, how- 
ever, are still holding to the teaching principal- 
ship. While it is our hope that this anachronistic 
holdover soon becomes a thing of the past, we 
meanwhile need to be realistic about the problems 
of an office without a principal. 


Mr. Ronald Jackson arrived at the school early 
—7:30—on Tuesday morning. It was imperative 
that he get to work before any of the other staff 
members arrived. He went immediately to the 
small office adjoining his classroom and listed 
some of the events to be taken care of for the 
day and then wrote a notice to be placed on the 
teachers’ bulletin board. This, he knew, was a 
timesaving technique and would avoid sending 
a messenger to each classroom after the bell. 

Mr. Jackson then went to the classroom and 
cleared his desk from the day before. He cor- 
rected some papers and checked his plans for 
the daily class routine. Normally, he would have 
taken care of these tasks the day before, but the 
PTA City Council had met at four o’clock and 
he had stopped to pick up Mrs. Steeps, the local 
Lowell F. Latimer is Principal, Longfellow School, 
Minot, North Dakota 
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PTA president. He was glad, though, as he 
remembered that the night before he had stayed 
after the executive meeting of the local PTA to 
prepare a bulletin board of materials for his 
classroom. Not all of the papers were scored and 
ready to return to the pupils, but maybe there 
would be a chance during the day. He reviewed 
his notes from the PTA executive meeting to 
check his responsibilities for the coming meeting; 
these he placed on his list of things to do during 
the coming week. 

It was now 8:15 and the teachers were arriv- 
ing at school. Mrs. Jenkins was very unhappy 
because shortly after the principal had left the 
building on Monday, James Andrews had broken 
a window with a ball that should not have been 
taken from the building after school. Mr. Jackson 
agreed to speak to James and promised Mrs. 
Jenkins that he would see that another announce- 
ment was made about the use of play equipment. 
Miss Sikes, a new teacher, was having difficulty 
interpreting school policy and had several ques- 
tions. They were not difficult questions but they 
were time consuming. Mr. Jackson made a nota- 
tion to discuss permanent cumulative records at 
the next meeting of the school staff. 

At 8:45, Mrs. Jenkins returned to the office 
and requested some supplies. Yes, she had for- 
gotten to order them in advance and needed them 
right away. She was going to introduce a new 
lesson which required the use of these articles. 
Mr. Jackson started down the hall to get the 
needed supplies and met a mother coming to 


register two children. The principal asked the 
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mother and her children to enter the office and 
wait for him while he helped get the supplies. 

It was now 9:00 and the children were enter- 
ing the building. Mr. Jackson stopped at his 
classroom and directed one of the children to 
lead the class in the salute to the flag and placed 
a work assignment on the chalkboard. He had 
meant to introduce a new lesson in arithmetic 
this morning but it would have to wait. The chil- 
dren really didn’t need this review; they knew 
the mathematical process very well, but it would 
make good busy work! 

The mother and her children were still waiting. 
Mr. Jackson gave the mother the necessary papers 
to be completed for registration and then left 
the office to check with the custodian to get desks 
for the new enrollees. After the children had been 
introduced to their teachers and the mother had 
left, Mr. Jackson stopped at his classroom to 
check on his students. He started the lesson that 
had previously been set aside and in the midst 
of it was called from the classroom because one 
of the second-grade children had fallen from the 
horizontal ladder and apparently broken her arm. 


Mr. Jackson is not a typical example of the 
teaching principal and his problems. On this 
particular morning, he had only a portion of the 


experiences that most teaching principals have 


to encounter daily. We can only assume that he 
is doing the best job possible and hope that the 
children enrolled in his classroom receive some 
instruction. We all know that interrupted presenta- 
tions do not make for good teaching situations. 
The fact that he cannot spend time in preparation 
will mean that often he must resort to a hit-and- 
miss approach. It is hardly fair to those children 
in his classroom and in the entire building to have 
the principal so tightly scheduled. 

The teaching principal is first a classroom 
teacher and second a school administrator. This 
makes for a difficult situation because of the 
demands made upon his time. He will be responsi- 
ble for many records and reports which are due 
at the superintendent’s office and will therefore 
need to be completed promptly. These tasks can- 
not be overlooked; they are often the basis for 
judgment of the principal’s capabilities. His main 
task, however, is that of teacher and this is the 
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area that will be neglected in the course of time. 
A former superintendent informed me at one 
time that as a teaching principal I could starve 
on the part of my pay that I received for principal 
duties, but as a teacher, I could make a living. 
This is too often true. The teaching principal’s 
salary is based primarily on the fact that he is a 
teacher and secondly on the fact that he acts as 
administrator of the building. Yet, in reality, 
which job is going to have to be taken care of 
first in the event that not enough time is available 
for both jobs? We, of course, do the job that is 
required of us, that of administration; it cannot 
be placed aside. The job as classroom teacher 
is left for when and if time is available. 


[he teaching principal's office must, of neces- 
sity, be given the same importance as the super- 
vising principal’s office. It is the nerve center 
of the school. All activities and materials seem 
to flow through the central exchange. It is the 
place in which the records are centered, where 
reports are accepted, where mail comes in for 
delivery, where supplies are received and dis- 
pensed, where visitors are received, where the 
teachers come for advice, where discipline prob- 
lems are referred, where matters of school policy 
are reviewed, where emergency situations are 
handled, and where the principal does his admin- 
istrative work. The office is of vital importance 
and acts as a coordinating center for the school. 

[he school office is also the center of public 
relations. The persons who come to visit or to 
register a complaint generally stop at the office. 
Therefore, it would seem imperative that the 
school office should be adequately housed with 
rooms available for the principal’s office, a supply 
room, and a workroom for the staff. The princi- 
pal’s office is the conference center of the school 
and should, therefore, also have some privacy. 
A research study conducted for the Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals indicated that 38 percent of 
the teaching principals have no real office and an- 
other 10 percent have just room for a desk and 
not much else.! 

1. Department of Elementary School Principals. The 
Elementary School Principalship—A Research Study. 


1958 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: the Department, 
1958. p. 69 





Some Helpful Timesavers 


You will recall that Mr. Jackson was taken 
from his classroom to care for the needs of a 
child who was injured on the playground. This 
often happens to the teaching principal who makes 
no provision for these emergency situations. It 
would be worthwhile for the principal to set up 
in a central location the procedure to be used in 
notifying the parents and doctor in situations 
such as this. I have found that a card file of all 
pupils enrolled in the school is helpful. Each 
card should contain the following information: 
the parents’ address, home and business telephone 
numbers, and the family doctor’s name and tele- 
phone number. There will be many times, of 
course, when the principal must himself arrange 
for taking care of the situation. 

Careful planning and good procedures will help 
the principal to make the best use of his time. 
A triple-tiered desk file to use for quick sorting 
will help keep the desk from becoming cluttered. 
This method of filing items as “in,” “out,” and 
“pending” is of utmost importance as an effi- 
ciency device. Various written informational 
notices will do much to inform the parents and 
teachers and will release the principal from many 
unnecessary questions. The parents’ bulletin should 
indicate when you are available for telephone 
calls or conferences. Teacher handbooks explain- 
ing school routine and samples of records and 
forms that must be kept are especially helpful to 
new teachers. 

The principal must be careful in planning time 
and scheduling the day. This scheduling, of 
course, must not be kept too rigid, but a lack of 
planning causes a frittering away of those precious 
moments which to a teaching principal are like 
gold. It is wise to set a time when you will be at 
the office so teachers know when you can be 
contacted. The memorandum calendar for daily, 
weekly, and monthly engagements will keep your 
schedule for you and prevent special searching 
for information or calling someone to refresh 
your memory. 

The use of a teachers’ bulletin board is an 
excellent technique. Notices can be posted daily 
or when necessary and can contain statements of 
policy, directives, and announcements. These 
should be initialed by each staff member as he 
reads them. Posting a notice saves duplication 
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of a bulletin and eliminates the need for a messen- 
ger. I always hold teachers responsible for check- 
ing the bulletin board each morning. This gives 
me an opportunity to see each teacher, too. The 
limited time available does not allow the teaching 
principal the “luxury” of seeing each teacher in 
her classroom every day. I have attempted to 
follow a policy of not interrupting the school day 
with announcements or taking away teacher 
planning time with unnecessary meetings. On 
occasions when it is necessary to have “quickie” 
meetings, they are always called by use of the 
school intercom, buzzer, or bell. 

The teaching principal will often be bothered 
by the calls on a telephone but these can be 
lessened by having a telephone monitor. The 
staff and pupils will often be useful for various 
school tasks and assignments. Teachers often 
have a special area of concern or aptitude; it is 
well to keep such talents in mind when making 
committee assignments. 

The well-organized principal will establish 
certain routines. Such duties as the dispensing 
of supplies, posting of notices, and collection of 
milk money should be performed at approximately 
the same time each day or week. Requisitions 
and certain reports from the teachers should 
also be expected at an assigned time—day or 
hour. Routines may not allow for creativity but 
who wants to be creative in handing out supplies 
or counting milk money? 

Another problem to the teaching principal is 
often that of school discipline. This problem needs 
to be discussed with the staff and certain policies 
and decisions set for guidance. Normally, all 
teachers should be encouraged to handle their 
own behavior problems. The principal's assistance 
should most often be as sympathetic advisor to 
the disciplinary needs of the various staff members. 
If a child must be sent to the principal, the 
teacher should either accompany the child or 
send a note with him indicating the nature of the 
offense. 

The teaching principal has many problems. 
They are not unique to him alone but are com- 
mon to all principals. When I was a full-time 
teaching principal, it was necessary to be able 
to make innovations at any time. Now as full- 
time supervising principal, I find myself in a 
new role and wonder how it was ever possible 
to get everything done as a teaching principal. 
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T would be difficult to find a capable elementary 
school principal who feels he can effectively 
carry out the duties of his position without the 

aid of office assistance. In spite of this, there are 
hundreds of elementary principals throughout our 
nation who have little or no office help. Many of 
us have experienced managing not just one, but 
sometimes two buildings without any form of 
office help. In addition, we often have had several 
classes to teach. 

While we hope the day will soon come when 
every elementary school principal will have a 
competent secretary, a realistic view indicates 
that some principals will be without secretarial 
help for some time. It is for these principals that 
the following suggestions are made in the hope 
that some of the ideas may be helpful. Because 
of the limited reference material concerning this 
topic, most of the suggestions come from the 
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author’s own experiences along with ideas gathered 
from his association with other school administra- 
tors. 

A Different Approach 

Let’s face the reality that the office with little 
or no secretarial help needs to be administered 
in a different manner than one that is adequately 
staffed. Failure to realize this may be one of the 
major causes for so many elementary school 
principals being without adequate office help. 
Although the principal will of necessity have to 
perform some duties that properly belong in the 
clerical or secretarial category, there is little need 
for a principal to allow himself to become just 
a glorified office person. 

Some principals who have failed to fulfill their 
responsibilities as administrators could well be 
part of the cause for our shortage of clerical and 
secretarial help. Only to the extent that you show 
your community, board of education, and super- 





intendent that you are an administrator can you 
expect their sympathetic understanding of your 
need for office assistance. 


Delegate responsibility. Discuss your situation 
with your faculty. Help them to see the many 
facets of your professional job so they will realize 
that you cannot spend time with unnecessary de- 
tails. Enlist their cooperation in sharing some of 
the responsibilities that often fall in your lap. 
For example, have a teacher responsible for each 
of the following types of responsibilities: one in 
charge of collection of all teachers’ dues and other 
monies normally collected from teachers; one in 
charge of the corridor bulletin boards; one in 
charge of all gifts, flowers, etc., that may need to 
be purchased; one in charge of professional read- 
ing and the circulation of current professional 
articles. These and many other duties can be 
handled by faculty members. 

Avoid tying yourself to playground schedules 
and recess duties. True, it would be a nice gesture 
to “take your turn,” but you have an administra- 
tive responsibility that would often cause you to 
break your schedule. It is much more pleasant 
to be able occasionally to tell a teacher that you 
are free and will take her playground duty 
than it is to ask the same teacher if she will 
please take your playground duty because you 
have an unexpected committee meeting to attend. 


Select several of your more capable upper-grade 
students for the purpose of handling certain office 
details that have a way of taking your time just 
before school takes up and just after dismissal. 


This time should be kept free to help your teachers 
with important educational matters. With proper 
grooming, fifth- and sixth-grade students can be 
given such responsibilities as selling lunch tickets, 
collecting money for various causes, counting 
bulletins and other materials, coding library books, 
delivering telephone messages, and many others. 

The student helper may not always be one 
hundred percent accurate in all that he does, 
but if he is made to feel his services are important 
and appreciated, he will do very well. Actually, 
if we as educators believe what we try to teach, 
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haven't we an obligation to provide students 
opportunities to assume positions of leadership 
and responsibility? After all, if a few too many 
books are delivered to Mrs. Jones’ third grade 
but the student has saved thirty minutes of your 
time, has the school lost anything? Some of us 
have found that the capable student with one 
duty on his mind is more accurate than we are 
when we try to do something sandwiched between 
five or six other duties. 

Sometimes a clerical or secretarial task can 
be used as the basis for a worthwhile teaching 
experience in the classroom. Suppose you have 
need for alphabetizing materials or books in your 
central library or your office. If the fourth- or 
fifth-graders have been studying alphabetizing 
recently, they could gain some actual experience 
by doing this task for you. The children could 
check and double check one another’s work in 
order to avoid errors. 

Recently, a school was to invite business and 
industrial men to the school for classroom visita- 
tion as a part of Reverse B.I.E. Day (Business, 
Industry, and Education). Ten personal letters 
needed to be written to various men inviting them 
to participate and explaining the mechanics of 
the day’s program that had been planned for 
them. 
teacher with the result that the sixth-grade chil- 
dren wrote the letters as a part of their language 


This was discussed with the sixth-grade 


work. Those that were most neatly and correctly 
done were selected by the class and sent as the 
invitations from the school, with a postscript of 
explanation by the teacher. The outcome: The 
principal saved the time of writing ten letters; 
the students gained practical experience in actual 
letter writing; the children gained respect for 
necessary work well done. On the other hand, the 
businessmen were so favorably impressed with 
the ability shown by sixth-graders in the areas of 
spelling, penmanship, and 
same areas the business world is prone to criticize 
education — that 
they brought the letters with them on the day of 


self-expression—the 
as inadequate in presentday 


visitation to ask the principal if they really were 
done by students! 


Be an administrator! Proper organization of 
one’s schedule can appreciably cut down on the 
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necessary time spent on office details. If you 
have certain periods of the day that you wish to 
hold free from interruptions, making it possible 
for class visitation, conferences, etc., then let the 
central office and your parents know this so they 
can avoid contacting you at these times. A tactful 
notice to parents explaining why you prefer not 
to receive telephone calls or visitors at a particular 
hour (except in emergency cases) not only will 
help your time schedule but also will indicate to 
your community that you are an administrator 
and that your time is important. 


Use your PTA to effective advantage. Explain 
your situation to your PTA Board. Quite often, 
there is a mother or two who will volunteer to 
do some office work for you if you make your 
wishes known. This also can be a means for the 
community to see why you need regular office 
help. Explain to your PTA officers that all an- 
nouncements concerning PTA work should be 
properly set up and ready for duplication when 
they come to your office. (Some may offer to do 
the duplicating.) Board members are the back- 
bone of your PTA organization and usually are 
more than willing to carry their fair share of the 
work load if the need is made clear. 

A well-prepared “handbook for parents” in- 
cluding pertinent schedules, meeting dates, school 
policies, explanation of cafeteria procedures, vaca- 
tion dates, and the like can be a timesaver as 
well as an aid to good public relations. To make 
such a handbook is work, of course; here is 
another place where your PTA can help. A special 


committee of parents with the necessary back- 


ground to produce such a handbook could assist 
the principal in its production. If they wish to 
count this as one of their PTA projects and take 
the credit for its production, that’s fine. The 
important thing is to get the information out and 
release your time for other matters. 


Do you have a regular planning time with your 
custodian? This is asked realizing full well the 
many types and kinds of custodians. Through 
cooperative arrangement, the principal and cus- 
todian can have a brief meeting periodically to 
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go over the events and activities that may need the 
special attention of the custodian. If this is done 
daily, it need take only a few minutes; the im- 
portance of regular discussion periods is the key. 
If the gymnasium needs to be set up for a special 
meeting, explain the arrangement desired and 
the number of chairs needed. If necessary, make 
a rough drawing of the arrangements and give it 
to him, but do it well in advance in fairness to 
him and so you can dismiss it from your mind. 

The planning period needs to be a two-way 
affair; let the custodian realize that this is the 
time for him to bring his problems to you. By 
so doing, you will avoid many interruptions during 
your regular day. This can also serve as a time 
to mention those little things that you notice about 
the custodian’s work that may need improvement 
without your seeming to be critical. It is also a 
good method of establishing rapport. The cus- 
todian who thinks highly of the principal will do 
many valuable little “extras.” 


A set of carefully prepared, duplicated forms 
can save a busy principal many headaches, con- 
siderable time, and frustration. The many routine 
details that require considerable writing can 
usually be best served with a prepared form. 
rhink of all the messages you have to deliver 
during a single school year! One form could take 
care of most of these and save you writing several 
words each time. Suggestion: Set up the form 
carefully so it will cover the common needs. The 
finished form need only be a half sheet in size; 
staple into pads with cardboard backs and place 
one by each telephone. Deliver only those messages 
that are urgent. Place others in the mailboxes. 

Often an announcement needs to reach each 
teacher within the next hour or so. A regular 
“routing” form with a definite place for each 
teacher to check when read can be used. It is 
suggested that this form be duplicated on full- 
sized sheets using a special colored paper. Include 
date, several choices of circulation time, such as 
immediately,” “by A.M. dismissal,” 
“by P.M. dismissal,” so you need only check one. 
Use a code for teachers to check—“1-S” for first 
grade, Miss Smith, and so forth. Have code 
numbers in the same sequence as your routing 
order with the last teacher instructed to return 


“circulate 





the form to your office. This tells you the an- 
nouncement has been circulated and serves as a 
copy to be filed, if desired. 

Do you write out all the faculty members’ 
names and the grade taught by each every time 
the central office asks for such information as 
teacher addresses, official enrollment by grades, 
or a list of all teachers who attended the district 
convention? One form with all faculty members’ 
names and grades can, with several ruled columns, 
serve for such information. It is well to add several 
extra ruled lines for totals, special teachers, or 
comments. A heading that includes the name of 
your school, a blank for the date, and another 
for the nature of the report helps to make the 
form serve more adequately. By using a carbon, 
you can easily have a duplicate copy. 

The above examples are only a few of the 
many techniques that can be used to cut down 
on the detail work of your office. Many forms, 
if properly set up, need not be changed from 
year to year. It is of further help to have a special 
file drawer containing all the forms you use so 
that they are easily obtained. 


Organize Your Schedule 


A technique that can be a timesaver as well 
as a memory saver is the combination of an ac- 
tivity calendar, the principal’s daily plan book, 
and “daily filing compartments.” The plan book 
needs to be dated in advance with special areas 
for appointments and other commitments. These 
can be purchased from school supply companies. 
The “daily filing compartments” may be boxes 
similar to enlarged mail boxes, small drawers, or 
some other area that can be designated for this 
specific use. There should be seven such com- 
partments: one labeled for each school day of the 
week, one labeled “next week,” and another 
labeled “future.” 

One illustration will show how these compart- 
ments may be used. Assume it’s a Monday after- 
noon and you have just received your mail from 
the central office. The mail includes an announce- 
ment of a meeting (including agenda) of all 
building principals to be held Thursday at 2:00. 
Indicate the time and nature of the meeting on 
your activity calendar and in your daily plan book. 
(Placing it on the activity calendar reminds you 
not to schedule some conflicting activity at this 


hour.) Place the agenda in the compartment 
labeled “Thursday.” 

Let’s assume that the mail also brought notices 
to be sent to each home explaining the need for 
an addition to the junior high building. These 
are not to go out until Friday. Make a note of 
this in your plan book and place the announce- 
ments in “Friday's” compartment. You also re- 
ceived several brochures explaining the plans pro- 
posed for the addition to the junior high building 
which are to be explained at your next PTA 
meeting. Since your next meeting is nearly three 
weeks away, you make a note of this on the proper 
page of your plan book and place the brochures 
in the file compartment labeled “future.” The idea 
is to schedule and “pigeon hole” the many ma- 
terials that require your attention as they arrive. 


Try a Dictaphone 

If you have part-time office help or have a 
volunteer mother who comes in periodically, one 
of the newer type dictaphones can be a real asset. 
These are sort of a small tape recorder and dicta- 
phone combined. They can be used to record 
conferences, small committee reports, general 
office directions, or used for regular dictation. 
They may also serve as a teaching device in 
buildings that do not have a regular tape recorder. 
They may be purchased for less than two hundred 
dollars and work very satisfactorily. You can 
give directions into the machine as they normally 
come to your mind; these may later be carried 
out by your volunteer or part-time helper. The 
machines can be operated slowly enough so even 
a very average typist can take dictation from them. 

You may say that your superintendent or 
school board would never approve the purchase 
of such a machine. Have you asked for one? If so, 
how many times? Remember, many principals 
did not get a secretary the first time they asked. 

There is nothing profound or too unusual in 
the above suggestions. They are given as some 
common practices that have worked. If you find 
some suggestion that you can use, this article 
will have served its intended purpose. 

While most of us need more secretarial help 
than we now have, let us continue to make a 
strong case for obtaining such help by accepting 
the challenge of more effective and efficient 
utilization of our own time and talents. 
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RICHARD W. SAXE 


school principal’s office. Each item of furniture 

and equipment performs a necessary and useful 
function. All of them may as well be sold with 
the results of the annual school scrap drive un- 
less one item of equipment is present in good 
working order. Taking great liberty with the 
language and great personal risk if the National 
Association of Educational Secretaries notes this 
article, | submit that the school secretary is the 
sine qua non of office furnishings. A very free 
interpretation of one definition of furnishing, “any 
necessary requirement,” is my sole justification 
for this outrageous metaphor. 

In the school system which employs the writer 
and his secretary, she is given the rather prosaic 
title of clerk. Her official duties are impressively, 
albeit vaguely, stated in this manner: “As a gen- 
eral rule, the school clerk, under the general su- 
pervision of the principal or district superintend- 
ent, is expected to take charge of all clerical de- 
tails in the school office and is expected to do 
whatever else is required by the principal or the 
district superintendent of his school or district.” ’ 
The effectiveness of both principal and secre- 
tary depend in large measure upon the proper 
working out of some principles and policies to 
serve as guides to action in this key relationship. 
A job description is always a good thing to have 
about, but something more is required in this 
case. What is needed is a clear mutual under- 
standing between principal and secretary as to 
the actions expected of the secretary. 

Consider, as examples of this need, only a few 
of the issues which cannot be adequately covered 
by a job description. 

Complaining parents: Should the secretary 
determine the cause of their concern and at- 
tempt to relieve it in any way while they are 
waiting to meet the principal? 

Confused teachers: Often the principal com- 


ecto princi things take place in an elementary 
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municates by bulletin. Just as often, he communi- 
cates in person to teachers who believe they un- 
derstand him at the moment, but who may find 
his sage and lucid comments a bit confusing 
once they have left his presence. Should a clerk 
who understands the principal’s wishes clarify 
these matters when asked or schedule an appoint- 
ment with the principal? 

Helping teachers: The secretary performs 
vital services for the entire school. How shall 
she know how to respond to a teacher’s request 
for help in “running off a few teaching aids”? 
Should the request be made of her at all? 

Priorities: If the principal is in conference, 
just what sort of dire emergencies justify inter- 
rupting him? The story is told of the principal 
whose loyal secretary refused to bother him at a 
PTA board meeting when the superintendent of 
schools made an unexpected call. Note at once 
that superintendents of schools are certainly not 
to be considered dire emergencies, but that there 
is need for a better understanding of protocol in 
such situations. 

Salesmen: This area needs cooperation also. 
The writer was personally responsible for embar- 
rassing his secretary who had just informed a 
particularly persistent salesman that he was not 
in the building and would not be available. In- 
sult was added to injury when the principal 
walked absent-mindedly out of his inner sanctum 
to greet the vendor of educational materials as 
though he were an old and dear friend and placed 
an order for some of his wares. 

Appointments: This is a simple matter but 
one which can cause embarrassment if two or 
more individuals are parceling out blocks of ,the 
principal’s time. 

S.O.P.: A multitude of problems can occur 
in this area of standard operating procedures. It 
looks like rain is imminent and the principal has 
“stepped out of the office for a moment.” The 


1. Chicago Public Schools. Handbook of Policies and 
Procedures. Chicago: Board of Education, 1958. p. 51. 
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bell is due to release pupils for recess in two 
minutes. Should the secretary trust in the auto- 
matic bell system to decide, consult the assistant 
principal, or issue raincoats and umbrellas to all? 

Or the principal is in conference with the par- 
ents of a misunderstood boy who finds solace in 
riding his bicycle on the school roof, when the 
first of four expected substitute teachers arrives. 
Should she be sent to the kindergarten, the gym, 
the fourth grade, or fed to the lions in the eighth- 
grade room? Unless there is an understanding of 
some kind, the teacher may either be improperly 
placed or may sit idly for an hour in the office 
while the bicycle controversy wages within the 
inner office. Or perhaps the principal will be 
interrupted just as he is about to make a key 
point regarding relevant portions of the city 
traffic code and rooftop cycling. 

It is, for the writer at least, a pleasant pas- 
time to go on and on with such examples of the 
need for some definite principles and policies to 
guide the school secretary. Perhaps, however, 
this simple point has already been established; 
if not, the reader is urged to call upon either ob- 
servation or memory to complete the argument. 
The point is not that the school secretary is a 


priceless gem who operates in a most sensitive 
area—though she is and does. Nor is it necessary 
to establish again that the principal deals with 
difficult problems—which he does. The few inci- 
dents described here were chosen to emphasize 
that the efficiency of the school secretary is a 
function of how her position is defined by her and 
by the principal. 

It matters little that this does not come as 
a revelation to either principals or secretaries. 
That. administrative theory (POSDCORB or 
PACSE, anyone?) urges the creating of a good 
working relationship does not guarantee that it 
will come about. If the secretary is to operate 
with the necessary flexibility and freedom of 
action, yet not at any time appear to be usurping 
prerogatives of the principal, mutual understand- 
ing of her role is essential. 

To end on the initial note of office furnish- 
ings, it may be said that all activities of the 
school office depend upon the presence and 
proper functioning of a school secretary. It has 
been pointed out that this proper functioning 
should not come about by chance so much as by 
considered agreement between principal and sec- 
retary. 
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New Revisions For 1960... 
HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 


This workbook-textbook series by 
Evelyn Fershing provides young students 
with a complete program of practice 
material to enable them to grasp number 
concepts quickly and easily. First by 
adding and subtracting quantities of small 
objects, then by working with number 
facts these quantities represent, pupils 
progress from pictures and finally to 
number symbols. Exercises consist of 
cut-outs, coloring, and connecting dot 
number pictures. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


This series of four books by Lola Merle 
Thompson provides pupils who are start- 
ing to read with a solid foundation in 
phonics so that they can approach new 
words with confidence and skill. It in- 
cludes ear training through rhymes and 
pictures, step-by-step learning of con- 
sonants and vowels, material on blending 
sounds, spelling, the alphabet, syllabifica- 
tion, and Stories, 
poems, and songs add fun and interest to 


compound words. 


the course. 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


This popular “science-doing” series, writ- 
ten by Dr. Walter A. Thurber for grades 
1-6, has been strengthened by extensive 
revisions of both art and text matter. A 
wealth of new material, new covers, and 
new glossaries are a few of the important 
changes designed to bring this series up to 
date. Pupils are taught to see for them- 
selves the principles of scientific behavior. 


They experience the thrill of discov ery by 


performing many simple experiments. 


This series requires no special laboratory 
equipment to teach science. Students can 
perform the experiments with everyday 
materials at hand or with low-cost items. 
Teachers’ editions give detailed directions 


for a challenging science program. 
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In this bit of literary fun, Benjamin Mingle 
suggests innumerable devices for “eliminating” 
the slow learner. Mr. Mingle is Principal, 
Banyan Elementary School, Miami, Florida. 


a SERIOUS RESPONSIBILITY of the prin- 
ii cipal is the matter of individual pupil achieve- 


** ment. In this regard, it should be noted 


that the “slow learner” is still with us in great 
numbers and it is inexcusable that we have not 
brought about the eradication of this simple prob- 
lem by employing effective techniques. There are 
some tried and true systems for doing away with 
“slow learner” problems and any worthwhile 
principal should be able to deal with them di- 
rectly and without compromise, as it is obvious 
that many principals have already done. 
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BENJAMIN MINGLE 


The child with reading difficulties is the most 
common problem and it is probably wisest to 
deal with him first. Teachers seldom have difficulty 
finding this fellow somehow and thus identifica- 
tion is surprisingly simple. The next step is one 
of analyzing the difficulties. Many teachers attempt 
to oversimplify here and the principal should 
make use of one of the many “inventories” on 
the subject, compose a professional summary on 
the individual child whom the teacher selects for 
the principal to help, and then plan with the 
teacher a program for the child’s reading re- 
habilitation. This is the most important step, of 
course, and the program must be comprehensive, 
exhaustive, and thorough. 

The teacher should be encouraged, or perhaps 
commanded, to manufacture special word cards, 
write her own special stories for the child on 
subjests in which he is interested, integrate all 
of his subject-matter work into his special pro- 
gram, give him numerous opportunities to read 
aloud to the class on his own level, see that 
he has a special list of spelling words particularly 
adapted to his individual difficulties, spend thirty 
minutes with him daily after school reviewing 
his effort and progress, keep a graph or progress 
chart showing his individual improvement on a 
day-by-day basis, and visit him at home frequently 
to establish a good home-school cooperative re- 
lationship with an eye toward the investigation 
of emotional and social factors which may be en- 
couraging retardation in reading. 

What of the child who has difficulty master- 
ing number concepts? A simple well-planned 
program for building skills, starting with the 
concrete and proceeding to the abstract, will ac- 
complish wonders. The principal should first 
suggest to the teacher a thorough examination of 
the research that has been done on the subject 
of arithmetic. A well-chosen selection of eight 
or nine tomes, with perhaps a suggestion for a 
written review of each to be turned in at the end 
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of the month (to thwart any attempts to dodge 
responsibility )—this will sharpen the teacher's 
outlook and give her a variety of ideas from pri- 
mary sources of authority. 

As a result, the teacher will be inspired to 
turn the garage into a beehive of activity, mak- 
ing charts, pegboards, sorting beans, marbles, and 
checkers—and perhaps making her own abacus, 
counting frames, flash cards, number games, and 
the like. Really, isn’t it the homemade things 
that work the miracles? With this beginning, the 
teacher must then follow through, of course, with 
special drill, diagnostic tests, remedial assign- 
ments, and that ever-so-important factor, indi- 
vidual help. 

A similar pattern of endeavor can be directed 
at any of the subject-matter areas, even art or 
music. For the principal who feels inadequate in 
the so-called special fields, a little investigation 
will reveal to him many ideas for stimulating 
the interest of teachers in improving their abil- 
ities to help the “slow learners” in most any area 
of the curriculum. 


How rewarding will be a teacher’s work, under 
the direction of the principal, as she skillfully 
converts a “monotone” into a child happily 
singing with larklike tones! And the challenge! 
Cultivation of the child’s interest in melodious 
sound, attendance with him at concerts and per- 
haps an opera, hours of work matching tones, 
original song-writing, melody recognition, rhythm 
games, a complete battery of the scores of tech- 
niques that have been found so effective and 
successful—the principal needs only to outline 
plan for the teacher and success is 
guaranteed. 

Many principals have found that plans like the 
foregoing have been so effective in helping teach- 
ers with their “slow learners” that teachers sel- 
dom need any more such help after one con- 
ference. This produces such gratifying results that 
the principal will soon hear no more about the 
problems of teaching the slow-learning child. The 
principal can then devote more time to writing 
articles of a useful nature for professional maga- 
zines so that others can share his skills. 


such a 





grade pupils to 





at last! 


PHONETICS and MEANING are expertly combined to 
strengthen reading skills in 


WORD-ANALYSIS 
by Durrell, Murphy, Spencer, Catterson 


From the renowned reading center of Boston University comes a skilled 
developer that has demonstrated its effectiveness in leading intermediate 


@ greater vocabulary power, 
@ improved reading ability, and 


@ better spelling performance. 


Word-Analysis Practice cards are self-motivating, self-directing, and self- 
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Write for more information and a sample card. 


World Book Company 
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MARSHALL 0. DONLEY, JR. 


EACHERS’ SALARIES, the PTA, ungraded 
schools, and lunchroom activities are not un- 
usual topics for discussion when elementary 
school principals get together. But recently, when 
about 250 principals gathered in Honolulu for 
the 1960 summer conference of elementary school 
principals, the subjects discussed were not these. 
Instead of talking about parent visits to class- 
rooms, the principals discussed President Eisen- 
In place of talk about the 
need for more multi-purpose areas, conversation 


hower’s visit to Asia 


centered on the need for more multi-lingual Amer- 
icans in today’s world. Discussion of school board 
policies was replaced by references to the foreign 
policy of the United States—particularly as it deals 
with the awakening nations of Africa and Asia. 

The two-week conference began, continued, and 
ended on a tone befitting the theme, “International 
Competence in Education.” Con- 
vinced that world affairs are vitally relevant to the 
devoted 
themselves to developing their own understanding 


Elementary 


elementary classroom, the principals 
of East-West relations so they could bring their 
new knowledge home to the American communi- 
ties they represent. 

rhe conference—held July 5-15 at the Hawaiian 
Village Hotel—was sponsored by the University 
of Hawaii, NEA’s Committee on International Re- 
lations, and the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 

The eight major conference speakers and the 
numerous seminar sessions served two important 
purposes: First, they informed the principals about 
Asia, Africa, Hawaii, and about East-West rela- 
tions; and secondly, they helped them to see ways 
this information and other data about the world 
can be brought into the elementary school. 


Marshall O. Donley, Jr., editorial assistant, NEA 
Journal, Washington, D.C., served as editor for the 18th 
DESP Summer Conference 


Asia probably received the most attention. 
Wing-Tsit Chan, Professor of Chinese Philosophy 
and Culture at Dartmouth College and Visiting 
Professor at the University of Hawaii, spoke on 
the economic, political, and social problems of 
Asia. 

The basic fact of economic life in Asia today is, 
as it has been for the past few hundred years, 
the need of her people for food and land, Dr. Chan 
told the conferees. The great increase in the Chi- 
nese population in the past 100 years has meant 
that there is now only one-half an acre of land 
for each Chinese family. The communists exploit 
this shortage, both in China and in other parts of 
Asia. Our best action on this economic front is 
to help Asians to help themselves, Dr. Chan said. 

On the political front, things are not hopeless, 
he said. Although communists have taken over 
much of Asia, there remain many indications of 
Western attunement, such as the free education 


systems, the capitalistic nature of such countries 


as Japan, and the existence of Western-style politi- 
cal parties in some Eastern countries. The most 
important social fact of Asia today is that the 
entire area is living in a social vacuum, Dr. Chan 
said. The anti-Western demonstrations in Asia 
are a result of this, for when people—especially 
young people—feel a lack in their lives, they react. 
“This social revolution is painful,” Dr. Chan ex- 
plained, “but it is not the pain of death, it is the 
pain of birth. Our task is to be the midwife—to 
help bring on this new birth in Asia.” 

Also speaking on Asia at the conference was 
Y. Baron Goto, Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Hawaii. Dr. 
Goto told the principals: “The Communist Chinese 
government has four long-term objectives. They 
are: 1) the domination of the most highly de- 
veloped country in Asia—Japan; 2) control over 
the four most important rice-growing areas of 
Asia (the Red River delta in North Vietnam, the 
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Mekong River area from the Himalayas to Saigon 
in Indo-China, the Menon flat delta at Bankok, 
and the Irrawadya area, which includes Rangoon 
in Burma); 3) the increase of the Chinese popu- 
lation to 800 million; 4) control of the oil-, 
tin-, and food-rich areas of Malaya and Indonesia. 
“Because the communists work through the minds 
of men, we must work harder to understand com- 
munication between peoples,” Dr. Goto said. 

Africa was the main topic of one conference 
speaker, John Furbay, an aviation education con- 
sultant. “The biggest single change in this world 
of ours is the emerging of more new nations than 
have already been in existence,” Dr. Furbay told 
the conferees. He emphasized the growing indus- 
trialization of Africa, and pointed out that it 
takes only one generation to civilize uncivilized 
people today. This is possible, he explained, be- 
cause every baby is born totally and equally un- 
civilized. Every baby—in Africa or America 
is born a savage. Children absorb the civilization 
around them, and today the African children 
are absorbing modern surroundings. 

What happens in Africa is the most important 
thing that will occur this century, for in Africa 
lies the balance of power between communism and 
the Free World. Yet, he pointed out, we know less 
about Africa than about any other area of the 
world. 

“| predict,” Dr. Furbay said, “that the Cold 
War will develop into the greatest contest of 
human relations ever to come about on this earth.” 

Human relations were the concern, too, of 
another conference speaker, Edward Shuck, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Department of State reception 
center in Honolulu. Discussing modern diplomacy, 
Dr. Shuck said: “The measuring and influencing of 
people throughout the world by quiet, undramatic 
means is what is important in diplomacy today. 
This is human relations, and when we talk of 
human relations, we are talking of something very 
new.” 

Hawaii—the meeting place for the conference 
and America’s newest state—received its share of 
attention from the principals 
of the eleven seminar groups at the conference 


Nearly every one 


visited historic and cultural spots in the Islands. 
Among these direct learning experiences were 


trips to museums, schools, civic buildings, fac- 
tories, and Buddhist temples. A. Grove Day, 
Professor of English at the University of Hawaii, 
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introduced the conference participants to the his- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands from its Polynesian 
origins to its position today as the fiftieth of 
the United States. 


rurning to the problem of converting their new 
insights and knowledge to profitable experiences 
in their schools back home, the principals heard 
a report from Sam Lambert, Director of NEA’s 
Research Division. Dr. Lambert reported to the 
conferees on a new Research Division-DESP pub- 
lication, Teaching About Other Countries and 
People in the Elementary School. (This 38-page 
publication is available from DESP for 60 cents. ) 

rhe report, Dr. Lambert pointed out, shows 
that many important areas of world study are 
given insufficient attention in elementary schools 
He also described the attention—or lack of it 
given in school curricula to many countries, and 
told of the rising trend in teaching foreign lan- 
guages at the elementary level. 

Specific suggestions on sources of materials 
concerning East-West understanding were pre- 
sented by Ronald Anderson, Director of Asian 
Studies at the University of Hawaii. He listed 
names and addresses of organizations and repre- 
sentatives of various countries which provide free 
and inexpensive materials for classroom use 

The conference seminar groups worked on 
many facets of the problems that were introduced 
to them. Each group came up with suggestions to 
help bring what they learned into their schools 
“Encourage student exchanges and teacher ex- 
changes.” “Encourage foreign travel.” “Empha- 
size the need for flexible attitudes toward changes 
and changing needs in society.” “Share with your 
teachers and pupils the insights you have gained 
at this conference.” These were among the dozens 
of practical suggestions from the seminars which 
will be influencing the elementary schools of 
America for many years. 

The conference participants realized, though, 
that they have not learned all there is to know 
about East-West understanding. They promised 
themselves: to keep alive their interest in the 
world kindled by the meeting; to remain awake 
and alert to international change; and to try to 
stimulate in others some of the interest and aware- 
ness of the world which they found in Hawaii. 
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That’s right. The Heath elementary science 


texts will soon number eight. On January 1 


SCIENCE there will be two brand new books for 


Grades 7 and 8. The texts for Grades 1-6 


SERIES will at the same time appear in a new 


edition, extensively revised. You will be 


wy nerman ano nina Sefmecder quick to note not only the completeness and 


accuracy of each detail . . . the simplicity of 


Science for Work , ‘ ; 
cacnatadiaasabnaiieed materials required for experiments:. . . the 


Science for Here and Now 


, - 
Selecta ceil great value of the Teacher’s Editions. . . 


Science in Your Life but the rare beauty and warmth that set 


Science in Our World these books apart. We hope that you will 


Science for Today and Tomorro ; 

“ make a note now to see the Heath Science 
Science in the Space Age 
ear ey Series as soon as you possibly can. It has 


much to offer your classes. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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THE BEGINNING PRINCIPAL 
faces his new position 


cepts his first position, he is also accepting 

a new orientation. The beginner may have 
been an outstanding teacher, but this is no guaran- 
tee that he will be an outstanding principal. Or he 
may have been skilled in getting along with other 
teachers, but this is no guarantee that he will be 
a good principal since the new principal also in- 
herits a new status. His relationship to teachers 
changes; he is no longer one of them. 

Thus, in assuming this new role, the beginning 
principal must also assume the responsibility for 
acquiring a new orientation and add a new style 
of behavior to his personality. His first few weeks 
are likely to be traumatic in that he will experience 
the initial impact of a “reality shock,” i.e., the 
clash between the new situation and his person- 
ality, his previous orientation, and his anticipated 
concept of the new role. 

The problems he encounters and the decisions 
he must make are severe exercises in synthesizing 
theory with practice. All too often, the principal’s 
training for the new position consisted primarily 
of administrative theory courses taken at a time 
when his primary concern and performance were 


Wc THE BEGINNING PRINCIPAL ac- 


Mario Fantini is Assistant Director, Intern Teaching 
Program for College Graduates, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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with another role, that of teaching, guiding, and 
supervising children in a classroom. 

It is likely also that the principal approaches 
his first position filled with ideas of how to handle 
the role but, like the actor, he must not only study 
his part but also be able to play it. The true test 
is in this translation. Too often, the novice prin- 
cipal moves into the situation too fast and makes 
his views manifest in such a manner that he cre- 
ates the image of a “progressive” or “traditional- 
ist.” Being branded a prototype early in the game 
may be a detriment to future progress. 

In the first months, the inexperienced principal 
faces the task of adjusting emotionally to his new 
role. Like most beginners, he needs the oppor- 
tunity of “talking out” his problems, of sharing 
them with other beginning principals and, above 
all, of receiving the sympathetic understanding of 
his superiors whose actions and reactions are in- 
terpreted with an almost abnormal degree of sensi- 
tivity by the beginner. Just as we expound the 
concept of guidance on the part of teachers for 
children and on the part of supervisors for teach- 
ers, sO administrators should offer guidance to 
the beginning principal. 


x 


It may be helpful to the beginning principal to 
have a framework within which he can view his 





new situation, to “stand apart,” as it were, and 
view the make-up of the school situation in which 
he will be functioning. 

The novice administrator may want to “see” 
the school in sociological terms. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the school becomes a social system with 
its own culture. In this social system, the principal 
sees himself as accepting a position of authority 
vis-a-vis the faculty. This authority becomes part 
of the office. However, this acceptance of authority 
has its limits since teachers have certain concep- 
tions of how the principal’s authority should be 
handled. Conflict, therefore, may arise when au- 
thority is exercised without regard for teachers’ 
expectations. 

The principal also can see that by virtue of his 
position and his removal, so to speak, from the 
teachers, he also occupies a position of “social 
distance” from them. The new principal soon 
learns that his is a lonely position. His new role, 
because of its position in this system, assumes a 
quality all its own. Teachers expect certain things 
from the principal; so do the children. Not to live 
up to these expectations is to confuse the opera- 
tion of the system. 
quently affect instruction, the primary goal of the 


This confusion can conse- 


system. 

By way of illustration, let us assume that the 
new principal has accepted the ideals of demo- 
cratic administration. Let us further assume that 
the principal brings with him not only a belief in 
democratic administration, but also an enthusiasm 
for its immediate use. The principal sees an excel- 
lent opportunity to introduce this approach at a 
faculty meeting in which he wants the faculty to 
participate in solving school problems. The prin- 
cipal has in mind the possibility of introducing 
socialized recess as an alternative to the free play 
recess. He begins to cite cases of children coming 
to the office injured as a result of rough play in 
the schoolyard and comments that he is beginning 
to receive complaints from parents. Then he asks 
the faculty what should be done. The teachers at 
the meeting just stare at him. He offers a long 
pause, then restates his query, “How can we ap- 
proach this school problem?” Still no answer. 
Finally he says in desperation, “Well, you think 
about it and we'll discuss it again at a later time.” 

Perhaps the novice principal in this case forgot 
that he has inherited a social system in which the 
members of the system have accepted certain be- 
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havior norms. Any new principal inherits not only 
a new faculty, but also the traditions, expectations, 
and training of his predecessor. If teachers have 
been oriented to the process of being told what 
to do by the principal, then this becomes estab- 
lished as the accepted norm. The teachers then 
expect this of the principal and come to view it 
as an integral part of his role. 

Actually, then, the beginning principal must 
come to identify quite early the role expectation 
of his office vis-a-vis his publics. The school cul- 
have been mentioning actually 
is composed of sub-cultures, of publics, if you 
will—teachers, pupils, parents, and other admin- 


ture which we 


istrators. Each public projects its own image on 
the principal’s role, depending on its place in the 
system and, consequently, has certain expecta- 
tions. The difficulty for the beginning principal is 
to be able to live up to these expectations. 

For example, if the students expect the prin- 
cipal to be stern and to be responsible for punish- 
ment and if the new principal does not carry out 
this expectation, then the students become con- 
fused and perhaps feel that they can “get away” 
with things. Similarly, if the parents are used to 
walking into the school plant at any time and 
the new principal puts a halt to this practice, this 
will tend to confuse and irritate parents. Still 
further, if the other administrators have their 
expectations of the beginning principal's role, to 


deviate from their expectations may brand the 


newcomer as an “outsider” with them. Later on, 
the principal will realize that his role is partly to 
educate these publics to change. 

We have said thus far that the recently ap- 
pointed principal brings to his new position an 
orientation from his old role, and that this can 
produce role conflict. The response to this shock 
is usually emotional, and it represents part of his 
developmental task 

We have also indicated that the novice principal 
might do well to study his new situation as far as 
what has gone on before him: What type of prede- 
cessor did he have? What school norms have been 
developed? What are pupils, teachers, and parents 
expecting of him? Actually, the principle here for 
the principal is to begin at the expectation level of 
each group. Any future change depends primarily 
on educating the group to this change. In this way, 
confusion is kept at a minimum and the effect on 
instruction is not severe. 
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Long-Range Planning 


rhe beginning principal needs to have a future 
awareness. What do I expect to do during my first 
year? Second year? Third year? 

It has already been emphasized that the begin- 
ning principal spends most of his first year in 
learning his new role. He does not redefine the 
new role until he has been accepted by the four 
main publics—pupils, parents, teachers, and other 
administrators. The beginning principal then has 
a choice of continuing in the role of principal 
essentially in the same manner as his predecessor, 
and insuring a minimum of confusion and a mini- 
mum of progress, or he may plan to redefine his 
role over a period of time 

If he decides on the latter, then the new prin- 
cipal as well as his superiors would do well to view 
he first 


Stage Is one of adjusting to new situations, of ac 


his growth as developing through stages 


quiring administrative skills from firsthand experi 
ence and, primarily, one of gaining acceptance 
from the people with whom he will need to work 

pupils, teachers, parents, and other administra- 
tors. In this stage, the new principal must learn to 
relate himself to teachers as a group and indi 
vidually. He must gain their acceptance and co 
operation if he is to proceed successfully to the 
next stage 

Ihe second stage is one of beginning to intro 
duce change where needed in the internal organiza 
tion. The beginning principal will spend most of 
his energy during the early part of his development 
in working with internal matters of the school 
such as curriculum, staff relations, and the like 

The third stage is concerned with the external 
orientation—that is, with the broader aspects of 
his role. These include his responsibility to the 
community and to parents, his concern with public 
relations, with the community power structures, 
and with establishing cooperative relations with 
other organizations and institutions. 

Naturally, there are no time limits on these 
stages nor are they mutually exclusive. This would 
depend on the person and the situation. However, 
it should be expected that the principal would 
master these tasks in a reasonable time so that he 
could earn the title of administrative leader 


The Goal of Educational Leadership 


Becoming a true administrative leader should 
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be the goal of each principal. As indicated, this 
status must be earned. It implies competence in 
not only the technical aspects of his position, but 
also in human relations skills and an ability to 
make justifiable decisions based on educational 
values. Above all, it means moving away from 
the minutia of administrative detail toward the 
more important task of improving the quality of 
instruction. An open mind, flexibility, and adapt- 
ability become desired traits for a principal inter- 
ested in developing and inspiring improved in- 
struction of most learners in his sphere of influence 
not only children but also adults. 

Motivated by the goal of improving instruction, 
the leader seeks new and better instructional prac- 
tices and encourages staff participation, experi- 
mentation, and research as a vehicle for obtaining 
quality. He cooperates with other specialists and 
other institutions including colleges, universities, 
and school systems seeking solutions to educa- 
tional problems and upgrading the profession. To 
this end must the beginning principal commend 
himself. Any other would be underestimating a 


responsibility 
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Beginner's Luck 


ROBERT A. BOWSER 


HE Courtney Elementary School faculty was 

} moving slowly into the building’s all-purpose 

* room. It was September first and the new 
principal had called a meeting primarily to orient 
new teachers and to meet the other members of 
the faculty. The letter that had been sent to all 
faculty members also mentioned something about 
curriculum work for the coming year. 

“It’s the same old stuff; talk, talk, talk, and 
never enough time to carry out any of these yearly 
projects,” said Mrs. the first-grade 
teacher. “You're absolutely right,” agreed Miss 
Adams. “Now this new principal is even making 
us come in before school 
down the law.” 

As members of the faculty drifted into the meet- 
ing, each had a comment with regard to the new 
principal and the pre-school meeting that had been 
arranged. It was obvious that the Courtney School 


Brewster, 


starts so he can set 


had a problem of staff morale which was going 
to be a barrier to Jim Brandon and to the effi- 
cient organization of a smooth educational pro- 


gram. 

As the teachers seated themselves around the 
room and prepared for the long siege, Mr. Brandon 
entered, pushing a cart stacked with cookies and 
a coffee urn. He introduced himself to the faculty 
and suggested they have some coffee and cookies 
before settling down to work. As the teachers 
were mingling around the coffee urn, Mr. Brandon 
began talking to Mr. Smith, the fifth-grade teacher. 
Soon he learned that Mr. Smith was quite unhappy 
about the science program. He complained that 
there were no facilities: Later, Mr. Brandon dis- 
covered that the chairs were in poor condition in 
the third-grade classroom. Miss Kline, who taught 


Robert A. Bowser is a teacher in the College Area 
Schools, State College, Pennsylvania. This article, orig- 
inally prepared for a graduate course in administration, 
expresses some interesting ideas about how teachers would 
like to have a new principal approach the task of staff 
leadership. 
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fourth grade, felt that the school was lacking in 
visual aids. 

After talking with each faculty member for a 
few minutes, Mr. Brandon called the meeting to 
order and suggested that each person try to give 
him some idea of the things that were lacking in 
the school or some of the individual problems in 
their rooms. Most of the teachers had one or more 
personal grievances which they voiced. Mr. Bran- 
don made a list of the items and noticed that a lot 
of them were simple maintenance problems. 
Others, dealing with instruction and curriculum 
improvement, were of a more serious nature and 
would take longer to solve. After discussing the 
problems at length, the faculty decided to adjourn 
and meet again in two months to see what con- 
structive steps might be taken. 

School started and the faculty settled down to 
the job of teaching, most of them forgetting the 
items that were discussed in the preschool meet- 
ing. One day the custodian entered Miss Jones’ 
third-grade room to inquire which chairs were in 
need of repair and which ones would need re- 
placing. He told her that permission had been 
given to purchase some new chairs and that she 
had priority in this building. Miss Jones thought 
back to the preschool meeting and her chat with 
Mr. Brandon. He hadn’t forgotten after all. The 
following week a box arrived at the school ad- 
dressed to Miss Kline. The box contained some 
rental films in the areas of social studies, science, 
and health. Along with the films came some liter- 
ature pertaining to where other films could be ob- 
tained. Mr. Brandon delivered the films to Miss 
Kline and asked her to preview some of them. 
He offered to take charge of her classes during 
an afternoon so she would have time to do this. 

And so it went for the months of September 
and October. Little things were getting done that 
hadn’t been taken care of before. The teachers 
were assuming a better attitude toward their prin- 
cipal and toward their work. 

November came and with it the meeting that 
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had been set aside to try and solve some of the pre- 
vailing problems. As Mr. Brandon had antici- 
pated, most of the teachers had no small prob- 
lems to complain about. He had tried to remedy 
these in the interim two months. Most of the 
teachers agreed that a great deal more had been 
done for them than in the past. 

Mr. Brandon felt that now was the time to get 
the faculty interested in the problem of curriculum 
revision and the improvement of instructional 
materials. Miss Kline immediately volunteered to 
help in working out a system of improving instruc- 
tional materials—after all, she already had a 
start with her film library. Mr. Smith said that 
he would be interested in doing something about 
revising the curriculum. Mr. Brandon suggested 
that they form committees and work on these 
problems and report back after the Christmas 
holidays. He mentioned that he was willing to 
accept the committees’ 
agreed. Mrs. Brewster, the first-grade teacher, 
said she would be willing to help on a committee 
but that she could not work after school every 
evening. This was a problem that had been an- 
ticipated by Mr. Brandon so he had made arrange- 
ments for some early dismissals in the coming 
months. All of the teachers agreed that this was 
a fine idea. The meeting adjourned with the 
faculty in a happy frame of mind and just a little 
excited about the curriculum and _ instructional 
work to be done. 

As the teachers left the building, Mr. Brandon 
thought back over the opening weeks of school. 
Attitudes had changed in just a short period. 
Teachers were mingling and talking about pro- 
fessional topics; morale was higher. Of course, 
the job was not finished, but a good foundation had 
been started. There were still many problems that 
had to be ironed out and individual differences to 
be taken into account. But Mr. Brandon felt that 
the faculty was well on its way to providing a 
better educational program. Many people in town 
still felt that he had had a rash of “beginner’s 
luck,” but the teachers of the Courtney Elementary 
School knew better! 


proposals if everyone 


“Know-How’—Not Luck 


What makes beginner’s luck? Is it not a com- 
bination of many things which go to make up a 
good principal? Whether he is a neophyte or a 
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veteran of the educational wars, there are various 
ingredients which stamp a man as a leader. From 
the illustration, we can garner some semblance of 
the ingredients needed for success in the adminis- 
trative field. 

Realization of individual differences: When 
the administrator recognizes individual differences, 
not only in students, but also in adults, he can 
begin to cope with the individual problems that 
arise day by day. 

Recognition of ability within the faculty: 


Too many administrators fail to realize that faculty 


members have good ideas and can be very creative 
To stifle creativity and cooperation is a grave 
mistake on the part of any administrator. 

Organization: This attribute is sometimes mis- 
construed by many to give the impression that the 
administrator needs no help. This is not true. With- 
out organization, there is chaos. With organization, 
many of the minor problems of maintenance, fa- 
cilities, and communication can be better handled. 

Trust: Mutual trust is a basis from which to 
build strong faculty relations and effective educa- 
tional practices. If a principal is going to give 
teachers released time to work on projects and 
prepare reports, he must show evidence of trust 
in their integrity and ability. 

Honesty: This, above all others, is an im- 
portant key in the supervisor's relations with his 
staff and is inherent to successful democratic 
leadership. 

Sharing: The good leader must not just dele- 
gate responsibility or authority, but must be able 
to share in the obligations and results of this 
delegation. In short, he must be willing to share 
his success along with his failures and also give 
credit to those who deserve it. 

Decision-making: The principal must be adept 
in his role as a decision maker. This is not to say 
that he must make all of the decisions, but rather 
that he should be concerned with the decision- 
making process. His interest should be based on 
the how and not the what of a decision and its 
outcome. 

Foresight: The able administrator should try 
to anticipate the day-by-day problems that may 
confront his teachers. Realization and understand- 
ing of these problems will go far to cement rela- 
tions and build high faculty morale. 

All of these attributes go to make the qualified 
leaders that our schools badly need today. 
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1999-60 


Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 





The next several pages contain your Executive Secretary’s annual 
report to the membership. In it you will find a summary of the 
Department’s activities during the past year, a summary of action 
taken by the Executive Committee, the official minutes of the 
1960 Business Meeting and the resolutions adopted, and a report 
on DESP membership and finances. The Constitution and Bylaws, 
as revised in the 1960 election, is printed on p. 69-71. 





from your past-president 





WHAT GOES ON HERE? 


“WHAT GOES ON HERE?” was the question asked by a visitor to the De- 
partment of Elementary’ School Principals’ office last spring. The answer was easy 
to give in one word, “Plenty!” You are a part of a most active group and 
you have made it that way! With your help, it not only will go forward to benefit 
education but also will increase its activity and find its limits only in your imagina- 
tion. 

Last year continued the pattern set previously with several strong moves ahead 
by our Department. Among the important gains was the magnificent increase 
in membership which saw us make the largest yearly gain in the Department's 
history. We are now nearly 20,000 strong! In order to make this splendid gain, 
many of you went out of your way to introduce the Department to your colleagues. 
We must keep the ball rolling on membership this year also. The Department has 
something from which every good elementary school principal can profit so let’s 
show our enthusiasm and get out and tell the world about it. 

Another significant step was the strengthening of our bonds with our fellow 
educators in other departments and with the parent body of the NEA itself. 
A united front for quality education is certainly a goal worthy of our best efforts. 

One could recount other impressive successes. A couple of examples might include 
the Annual Meeting in St. Louis and the professional step forward taken by 
increasing the dues. This has resulted in ability to continue the high quality 
of our respected publications and increase our services and staff. 

However, it is not necessary to look to the past to get a glimpse of the glory 
of this Department. Our chief contribution and influence still lies in the future. 
We have the courage and the will to think “big” and follow thought with action. 
If we do go forward with imagination and foresight, daring to continue to do 
the things which have set us apart, I believe we are destined to see the rising of 
our star of greater influence for the good of the elementary schools of our country— 
and, indeed, perhaps for the entire education system 

Although the Department is far more than any individual or group of individuals, 
I believe special thanks and approbation are due Robert Eaves, our Executive 
Secretary, and his efficient and hard-working staff. Few of us realize the amount 
of detail work inherent in the mechanics of a nationwide enterprise such as this. 

What goes on here, indeed? | hope the answer will always be, “Plenty!” and 
that it will always mean a Department with a far-seeing professional outlook 
coupled with a friendly relaxed atmosphere. It is far easier to drive forward if 
we smile as we go. 
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from your executive secretary 





THE CHALLENGE 10 
LEADERSHIP 


DURING the exciting school year of 1959-60, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, experienced one of its best years in serving the profession 
The major areas of endeavor for the period are described in this report 

In particular, your Executive Secretary wishes to comment briefly on the emerg 
ing interest in and professional growth of the elementary school principalship 
The past year has brought 
@ Increased interest and acceptance of responsibility by leadership for providing 

a good instructional program 
@ Broadened interest in curriculum problems, particularly those related to changes 

needed to meet new demands 

A more objective look at presentday criticisms of elementary education and 

a refusal to rush into new programs without adequate study and inquiry 

Interest in the improvement of preparation programs for elementary school 

principals 

A realization of the importance of working together through professional or- 

ganizations to improve our schools 

Perhaps our greatest challenge at this time is to review more critically our 
goals in elementary education and to evaluate our practices. The rapidity of social 
change demands a closer look at the kind of elementary education we are 
to provide for children. This challenge has many implications for action. It means 
that elementary school principals must become real students of our society 
They must be able to see life today in terms of our past and our directions for the 
future. It requires a recognition that the security of the world is our security 

This point of view about peoples everywhere will challenge many of our edu- 
cational practices. And this concept of the principalship places much more re- 
sponsibility on leadership at the elementary school level. It necessitates a rich back- 
ground of experience in working with elementary school children, a study of 
our social order, and vision and understanding about how to help chart our 
future. It requires leadership skills beyond those which many of us have acquired 
in our professional education courses 

A challenge such as this places the principalship—and those who hold the 


position—in a strategic role. 
LAL i/ 
a La 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


Annual Meeting 


“Building Our Future Through Quality Edu- 
cation” was the theme of the Department’s 1960 
Annual Meeting held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 26-30. The theme for the conference was 
outlined the opening day with a dramatic filmstrip, 
Directions for the Future, which sketched some of 
the major forces shaping our society and served as 
a background for the curriculum foundation as- 
semblies and discussion groups which followed. 

Current social, political, and economic trends 
in American life were discussed by leading social 
scientists in seven curriculum foundation assem- 
blies. At each of these assemblies, an educational 
analyst highlighted some of the implications of 
the speaker's remarks for planning the elementary 
school curriculum. 

Ihe second day of the conference also featured 
31 outstanding classroom teachers who talked 
informally about the elementary school curriculum 
and their ideas on curriculum improvement. This 
Teacher-to-Teacher Program was a new feature 
at DESP annual meetings. 

On the third day of the meeting, participants 
were assigned to work groups in which they could 
explore the implications of the previous days’ 
programs for their own schools and communities. 

In addition to these events, the conference 
featured a number of special meetings, social 


programs, a display of commercial exhibits and 


a series of education consultant centers. 


Publications 


Yearbook: The 38th Yearbook, Elementary 
School Buildings 
first major DESP publication to deal with the area 
of school buildings. This topic was selected for 
yearbook treatment in the belief that elementary 
school principals should, and often do, play an 
active role in designing the educational specifica- 
tions for new school plants. 

Magazine: The five issues of the magazine dur- 
ing 1959-60 focused on various aspects of the 
elementary school curriculum: Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School; Music Education for Children; 


Design for Learning, was the 
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The Elementary School Health Program; Physical 
Education; and Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School. These issues of the magazine 
have been among the most popular ever published. 

Special publications: The fourth in the series 
of parent handbooks prepared jointly by the DESP 
and the National School Public Relations Associ- 
ation, NEA, was published in the spring. About 
150,000 copies of How To Help Your Child 
Learn have already been sold. 


Committee Activities 


To help plan and implement its program, the 
Department draws outstanding leaders to serve 
as advisors and consultants on its major com- 
mittees. During 1959-60, the following groups 
were active in helping to develop the DESP’s 
program: the Executive Committee, Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, Election Committee, Nominating 
Committee, Committee on College and University 
Relationships, and Yearbook Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Field Services 


Lack of funds and professional personnel pre- 
vented there being much Department participation 
in meetings of other organizations and of local 
and state elementary principals associations. How- 
ever, when funds permitted and when partial ex- 
penses were absorbed by the local and state 
groups, the President, Executive Secretary, and 
other officers represented the DESP at major pro- 
fessional meetings. 


Summer Conference 


The Department’s 17th Annual Summer Con- 
ference was held on the campus of Michigan 
State University, July 6-17, 1959. Cosponsors 
were the University and the Michigan Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

“Administrative Leadership for the Changing 
School Program” was the theme of the two-week 
workshop and was developed in daily general 
sessions, discussion groups, and afternoon sem- 
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school principals 


About 
attended 


inars 150 elementary 


State Representatives 
['wenty newly-elected state representatives to 


the national Department attended a two-day orien- 


EXECUTIVE CO 


SIGNIFICANT ACTION taken at 
Committee meetings held in Washington, D. ¢ 
October 9-15, 1959, and in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 25 and 31, and April 1, 
The official minutes are 


Executive 


1960, is sum- 
marized by subject here 
on file in the headquarters office 


Activities with NEA Units 


That the Department subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the NEA Code of that a 


specific code of ethics for elementary school prin- 


Ethics. It was felt 


cipals is not needed. 

That the Department allocate $400 for the 
support of the NEA Council on Instruction; $50 
for the Council for Research in Education; and 
$10 for the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education 

That the Department sponsor jointly with the 
National 


book for parents to suggest how they can help 


Science Teachers Association a hand- 


their children with science activities in the ele- 


mentary school 


Activities with Other Groups 


That the Department permit its name to be 
used as a cooperating agency in the publication 
of the revised standards for school libraries 

That the Department cooperate with the Com- 
mission on the Survey of Dentistry in the United 
States 
ment’s name in association with the activities of 


This would involve the use of the Depart- 


the Commission. 


Annual Meetings 


That the registration fee for the 1960 St. Louis 
Annual Meeting be $6.00 for advance registra- 
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tation meeting at DESP headquarters in Septem 
ber. This method of orienting the chief liaison 
person between the state associations and the 
national organization has helped to develop closer 
working ties and a clearer understanding among 


the representatives of their responsibilities 


MITTEE ACTION 


tion (members only), $7.00 for members who 


register at the conference, and $10.00 for non- 
members 

That the 1963 
Oklahoma City. 


[hat complimentary space be provided to state 


Annual Meeting be held in 


associations of elementary school principals as a 
group at annual meetings of the Department. Such 
space will be provided near the commercial ex- 
hibit area. Each state association will be invited 


to supply materials for display purposes 


Budget 


That the 1959-60 budget as published in the 
1959 THI ELE- 
PRINCIPAL be approved with minor 
revisions suggested by the Executive Secretary 


October issue of NATIONAL 


MENTARY 


That the Executive Committee approve a tenta 
tive budget for 1960-61 by correspondence after 
the end of the fiscal year, May 31, and that final 
approval be given to the budget at the October 
1960 meeting of the Executive Committee 


Constitution and Bylaws 


That the Executive Committee encourage and 
support a change in the Department’s Bylaws to 
increase Department dues. The proposal was to 
change annual dues from $5 to $8 and the life 
membership fee from $100 to $150. It was decided 
that 
for a change should be prepared and sent to the 


a promotional leaflet explaining the need 


entire membership. 

That the headquarters staff be authorized to 
send a packet of materials on the proposed in- 
crease in dues to various state and local associa- 


tion leaders. 





That the 
changes in the Department’s Constitution and By- 


following recommendations for 
laws be made to the 1960 Business Meeting: 

1) An amendment which would become Article 
VII of the Constitution and which would provide 
for the distribution of Department assets in the 
event of dissolution. 

2) An amendment to Article IV, Section 3, 
of the Bylaws. The final sentence of this section 
now reads: “The certificate and emblem of life 
membership in the Department shall be issued on 
completion of payment of the full fee.” The 
proposed change would read: “The certificate 
and emblem of life membership in the Department 
shall be issued following the initial payment to- 
ward life membership.” 

3) An amendment to Article IX, Section 3, of 
the Bylaws. This section now reads: “Adoption 
of a proposed amendment shall be by two-thirds 
vote of the active members voting on the amend- 
ment submitted by ballot.” 
would read 


The proposed change 
“Adoption of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution shall be by two-thirds vote 
of the active members voting on the amendment 
submitted by ballot. 
amendment to the Bylaws shall be by majority 


Adoption of a_ proposed 


vote of the active members voting on the amend- 
ment submitted by ballot.” 

That a special committee be appointed to re- 
view the DESP’s Constitution and Bylaws and 
make appropriate recommendations for change. 
Criteria for the selection of persons to serve on this 
committee were discussed. 

That the resolutions of the Department for the 
past five years be classified according to topic and 
be used in the preparation of a platform of De- 
partment beliefs. This project was suggested for 
discussion by the Resolutions Committee during 
the St. Louis meeting. 


Executive Committee 


That Vincent J. whose term as Presi- 
dent of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, expires May 31, 1960, be ap- 
pointed to complete the unexpired term of Martin 


Dodge, 


Tate as a member-at-large of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The resignation of Mr. Tate as a member- 
at-large was accepted so that he may begin his 
term as President-elect, June 1, 1960. 

That a handbook for officers of the Department 


be prepared giving policies and procedures for 
the operation of the Department. Department 
policies approved at the 1959 fall meeting of the 
Executive Committee will be incorporated in 
this handbook 

That a meeting of the Executive Committee be 
held in St. Louis immediately following the Annual 
Meeting and that newly elected members of the 
Executive Committee be invited to meet with the 
Committee at that time. 

That the Executive Committee meet at NEA 
1960. 


provide expenses for 


headquarters October 3-7, 
That the 
Martin Tate, President-elect, 1960-61, to partici- 


Department 


pate in the laboratory for educators to be held 
at Bethel, Maine, July 17-August 5, 1960. It was 
agreed that if the President-elect could not attend, 
an alternate would be selected from the Executive 
Committee 

Members of the Executive Committee expressed 
their sorrow in receiving the news of the death of 
Melvin James, a former Vice-president and mem- 
ber of the Department’s Executive Committee. A 
special communication was sent to Mrs. Melvin 
James 


Other Committees 


That the work of the Department's Committee 


on College and University Relationships be ex- 


tended for one year and that the same personnel 
be asked to serve on the Committee for 1960-61. 

That the following persons be invited to serve 
on the Nominating Committee for the 1961 elec- 
tion of officers: Opal Eversole, Freeport, Texas; 
Mitchell, Boulder City, Nevada; Jo- 
sephine McKee, Louisville, Kentucky; Evan L. 
Wright, Normandy, Missouri; and Louise Reese, 
Massena, New York. As alternates, the Executive 
Committee named Orville Aftreth, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Robert J 
land; and Wheatley J 


Andrew J 


Shockley, Towson, Mary- 
Taylor, Ogden, Utah. 


Publications 


That consideration be given to the selection 
of the 1961 Yearbook topic from the following 
list: 1) Elementary School Organization; 2) Ob- 
jectives for the Elementary School; 3) The Prin- 
Instruction; 
4) Our Changing Society and the Curriculum; 


cipal’s Role in the Supervision of 
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and 5) The Middle-Age Child. It was understood 
that the topic need not necessarily be selected 
from among those suggested and that consideration 
would also be given to these topics for later year 
books 

hat an extra issue of THE NATIONAL EL! 
ENTARY PRINCIPAL be published in 1960-61 

That the Department not prepare a member 
ship directory for publication in the fall of 1960 

That the Department staff assist in all practical 
ways in publicizing and distributing the parent 
handbook How To Help Your Child Learn 

rhat the Department give consideration to pre 
paring a publication similar to You and the Prin 
cipal of Your Elementary School written by Paul 
Van Ness and published by the New Jersey Ele 
mentary School Principals Association 


Staff 


That the automatic increments in the pay scale 
for Department employees become effective Sep 
tember |, rather than the usual time of December 
|. The change makes the increments coincide with 
the NEA plan of granting increments to NEA em 
ployees 

[hat the Department participate in the revised 
plan of retirement for employees of the National 
Education Association. This plan became effective 
December 1, 1959 


State Representatives 


That the following persons be approved as 
state representatives to the national Department 
Oran Caton, New 
Michigan; Elizabeth Davis, Georgia; Robert | 


Davis, Delaware; Opal Eversole, Texas; Geraldine 


Mexico; Marion Cranmore, 


Fenderson, Maine; Paul Fleeman, Missouri; Hor 
ace Harrell, Indiana; Milton Hauser, South Car 
olina; Vashti O. Lewis, Mississippi; Glenn R 
Melvey, North Dakota; Josephine McKee, Ken- 
tucky; Andrew J. Mitchell, Nevada; Mildred New 
ton, South Dakota; Laurel M. Pennock, Minne 
sota; W. Rodney Rogers, Oregon; Audrey Snod- 
grass, Virginia; Orrin Voight, Wisconsin; J. Wil 
bur Walker, South Carolina; Wilbur Zimmerman, 
Montana 

That the Department hold the usual orientation 
for newly-elected state representatives at the 
NEA headquarters in the fall of 1960. This meet- 
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at the expense of the national Depart 


Summer Conferences 


That the Department assist in every possible 
to help insure the success of the two 1960 
summer conferences cosponsored by the DESP 
It was suggested that as many officers as possibl 
attend each of the summer conferences 
That the Department cosponsor a three-week 
conference with the School of Education, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, during the early part of the 


summer of 196] 


Other Items 


In addition to the above items on which formal 
action was taken, the Executive Committee dis 
cussed a number of other important subjects with 
out making any motions 

operation with the NEA: The Committee em 
phasized the importance of the Department's tak- 
ing full advantage of every opportunity to work 
with the NEA and other departments on problems 
of common interest 

Summer tours: The Committee agreed that seri 
ous consideration should be given to the type of 
summer conferences to be sponsored by the na- 
tional Department in the future. It was felt that 
the Department is now ready to undertake ar 
ranging tours for principals to visit various coun 
tries during the summer months in cooperation 
with the NEA Division of Travel 

Participation of members: It was agreed that 
the Department should continue to broaden the 
participation of the membership in various DESP 
activities 


Publications: The Committee discussed the pos 


the National School Public Relations Association 


sibility of publishing another joint publication with 


which would suggest good practices for parent 
teacher conferences 

There was also a brief discussion on the manu- 
script currently being prepared on the vice-prin 
cipalship. It is hoped that this publication will be 
available during the next few months 

Executive Committee meetings: The Committee 
agreed that, as soon as possible, there should be 
at least three meetings of the Executive Committee 


each year 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Fiscal Year Ending May 31, 1960 


PERMANENT FUND 
Balance May 31, 1959 
Interest on investments 
Received on life memberships 





BALANCE May 31, 1960 $49. 901.08 


EMERGENCY SAVINGS FUND 
Balance May 31, 1959 
Interest on investments 


BALANCE May 31, 1960 10,039.61 


CURRENT FUND 
Income 
Memberships 
Sale of publications 
Sale of publications 24,059.38 
Transferred from joint project with NSPRA 6,000.00 30.059 
Advertising 15.682.7 
Convention registration fees and banquet 28,136,8 
Exhibit space 34.820 
Use of mailing plates a OY 
Refunds of pension payments 2 
Interest 1,389 
Miscellaneous 363.2 


Total income $206.453.24 


Expenditures 

Committees 

Conventions and conferences 

Field service 

State representatives for promotion of memberships 
and orientation meeting 

Programs involving cooperation with NEA and other groups 

Election of officers 

Publications and other printing 

Administrative and general expenses 
Salaries and pensions 65 
Insurance, pension, social security, hospitalization 
Office supplies 972.87 
Telephone and telegraph : 96 
Postage and express , 26 
Accounting fee 275.00 
Promotion of membership and publications 30 
Miscellaneous ; OO 





Total expenses $204,786.11 


Excess of income over expenses before capital expenditures 1,667.13 
Furniture and fixtures purchased 826.52 


Excess of income over expenditures 840.61 
Balance June |, 1959 41.628.90 


BALANCE May 31, 1960 $42,469.51 


Verified by Richard R. Lyle, Public Accountant 
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BUDGET 


Fiscal Year Ending May 31, 1961 


INCOMI 
Membership (based on estimated 17,800 members) $142,400 
(Membership income does not include life members ) 
Sale of publications 38,000 
Advertising in NEP and annual meeting program 000 
Convention registration and meal functions 8,000 
Exhibits at Annual Meeting 000 
Miscellaneous 600 


$2?63.000 


EXPENDITURES 
€ ommittees 
Yearbook Advisory Committee 000 
Editorial Advisory Board ,000 
Executive Committee 000 
Committee on College and University Relations 500 
Miscellaneous committees (includes meetings with people on joint projects, 
special meal functions for groups meeting at headquarters ) 500 
Annual Meeting (includes exhibit expense, auditorium rental, travel, printing, 
extra clerical help, etc.) 000 
Field services (includes trips by officers to help professional groups: trips by 
president and staff) 500 
Orientation meeting for new state representatives 500 
Programs involving cooperative action with NEA and other groups 
Membership promotion 
Election of officers, Nominating Committee .200 
Publications (includes printing and NEA services) 2,000 
Salaries 2.500 
Retirement, pension (includes group hospitalization, social security) 500 


200 
OOO 


{ 

¢, 
+ 
~ 
2 
ae 


Office supplies, repair of equipment (includes stationery, envelopes, paper 


pencils, etc.) 000 
Postage, Railway Express (includes postage for office and meter machine 

for bulk mailings) 800 
Telephone and telegraph 800 
Otfice equipment 1.000 
Miscellaneous 1.500 


$247,500 


It is expected that the additi l income not committed in the 
Budeet for 1960-6] w ) ) { i new projects ¢ utlined 
, 


and at proved by the recullve ( ff i ts October meeting 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


June June 1-Year June 5-Year 
1960 1959 Change 1955 Change 





» ie ae] 11% 


Alabama 247 198 25% 222 

Alaska 24 29 17 23 4 

Arizona 334 296 13 83 302 

Arkansas 139 115 21 89 56 

California 1,927 846 4 ,164 66 
; 184 97 
l 253 


Colorado 363 337 S 
Connecticut 332 229 l 
Delaware 55 51 8 31 
District of Columbia 122 122 none 96 
Florida 600 553 348 
Georgia 427 380 213 
Hawaii 100 95 42 
Idaho 135 131 3 FF 
769 
586 
294 
376 
228 


> | 
233 


x 
co 
x 


Illinois 
Indiana 


~ 6 
J 


mm hw 
sn nw ww VY 
ws 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 64 

Marvland 383 

Massachusetts 381 

Michigan ‘ 996 

Minnesota 425 

Mississipp1 148 

Missouri 381 

Montana 115 

Nebraska 163 

Nevada 78 73 

New Hampshire 58 42 

New Jersey 547 

New Mexico 195 

New York 868 

North Carolina 339 

North Dakota 59 

Ohio , 1,084 

Oklahoma 271 

Oregon 422 

Pennsylvania 783 

Rhode Island 8 29 

South Carolina 199 

South Dakota 75 

Tennessee 396 

Texas 758 

Utah 204 

Vermont 43 

Virginia 351 

Washington 307 

West Virginia 33 295 

Wisconsin 467 

Wyoming 47 33 
Puerto Rico 7 11 
Foreign 130 73 


Total 17,985 ‘ 13,489 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


THE 1960 BUSINESS MEETING of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, March 30, was called to order 
by President Vincent J. Dodge 

Mr. Dodge introduced Philip J. Hickey, Superin- 
tendent of Instruction of the St. Louis Public Schools 
Dr. Hickey presented to the Department a certificate 
of appreciation from the Boy Scouts of America for 
the support extended to them by the Department. The 
certificate was accepted for the Department by Mr 
Dodge who expressed the DESP’s appreciation to 
the St. Louis Public Schools for their hospitality 

Mr. Dodge introduced Frederick B. Tuttle, Asso 
ciate Dean of the College, State University College 
of Education, Plattsburgh, New York, who spoke 
about the 1960 Plattsburgh summer conference 

Mr. Dodge introduced Marguerite Grumme who 
served as parliamentarian of the Business Meeting 

H. Richard Adams of Charles Town, West Vir 
ginia, presented the report of the Committee of Tell 


ers for the 1960 election of officers as follows 


Elected to office President-elect Martin ( 
Tate, Phoenix Arizona Vice-s resident Lois W 
Taylor, Miami, I lorida Uembers-at-Laree Mar 
ion Cranmore, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Harold D 
Miller, Jr., Brattleboro, Vermont 

The amendment to increase annual dues from 


$5 to $8, passed. The amendment to increase life 


membership fees from $100 to $150, defeated 
It was moved by Richard Hanson of Minnesota 
seconded by W R. Yeubanks of Oklahoma, that 
the reading of the minutes of the previous Business 
Meeting be dispensed with. Motion passed 
Mary Acting Editor, reported to 
Business Meeting on the Department's publications 
Robert W 
reported on other aspects of the DESP program 
H. Van Ness, Newark, New Jersey, DESP 
representative on the NEA’s Educational Policies 


C ommiussion, reported on a statement being drafted 


Dawson, 


program Eaves Executive Secretary 


by the Commission on elementary education 

Mr. Dodge commented on the Department's Com 
mittee on College and University Relationships and 
encouraged state elementary school principals’ asso 
ciations which do not presently have a similar com 
mittee to consider the establishment of one. Robert 
W. Langerak, Des Moines, lowa, Chairman of the 
DESP Committee on College and University Re 
lationships, spoke about the Committee’s work 

Mr. Dodge introduced David J Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania, who served as Chairman of 
the 1960 Resolutions Committee. Mr. Simpson pre 
sented the report of the Resolutions Committee. Mr 
Simpson moved the adoption of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee’s enabling statement authorizing the Execu- 
tive Committee to formulate a platform for the De 


Simpson 
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partment. The motion was seconded by Evan Wright 
of Missouri. Motion passed. 

Resolution on Kindergarten: It was moved by 
Mr. Simpson, seconded by C. W. Mullen of Okla- 
homa, that this resolution be adopted. Motion 

Resolution on Radio and Television: It was moved 
by Mr. Simpson, seconded by Shirley Hopkins of 
California, that this resolution be adopted. Motion 


Party Platforms: It was 
Simpson, seconded by Raymond 
Missouri, that this resolution be 


Votion passed 


olution on National 
moved by Mr 
Dougherty of 
adopted 
Resolution on Education: It was moved 

b Mr Simpson, seconded by Eleanor Newark of 
New York Motion 


é 


Spe cial 


that this resolution be adopted 


Resolution on Educational Practices and Proce 
dur It was moved by Mr. Simpson, seconded by 
Virginia Atkinson of Kentucky, that this resolution 
be adopted. Motion passed 


Resolution on the Elementary School Principa 
Simpson, seconded by 
Watland of Kansas, that this resolution be 


4 j 
VMotion passed 


was moved by Mr 


2 on Support of Education: It was moved 
Adams of 
Mexico, that this resolution be adopted Mi 


Mr. Simpson, seconded by Orville 


ition on Federal Participation in Support 
n: It was moved by Mr. Simpson, seconded 
Sittnus and Ernest Weeks of Connecticut 
this resolution be adopted. Motion passed 
( ‘ion on the Role oy; the Public Si hools It 
noved by Mr. Simpson, seconded by C. H 
of Michigan, that this resolution be 
Motion passed 
n on Moral and Spiritual Values: \It was 
Mr. Simpson, seconded by W. R. Yeubanks 
Oklahoma and Fred Schnell of Wisconsin, that 
resolution be adopted. Motion passed 
tion on School Oreanization: It was moved 
R. Yeubanks of 
homa, that this resolution be adopted. It was 
by Hugh Ferguson of Michigan that the 
eds” in the second paragraph of this reso 
changed to “guidance.” This motion was 
conded. The question was called for on the 
Motion passed 
tion on Evaluation: It was moved by Mr 
seconded by Charlotte Patterson of New 
resolution be adopted. Motion 


Mr. Simpson, seconded by W 


notion 


Simpson 
Jersey, that this 
sed 
Appreciations: It was moved by 
Mr. Simpson, seconded by Jack Robinson of Wash- 


ution on 





ington, that this resolution be adopted. Motion 
passed. 

Mrs. Roberta Barnes, President-elect, presented 
a series of amendments to the Constitution and By- 


laws as follows: 
ARTICLE VII, Constitution 

“No part of the net earnings of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, shall inure 
to the benefit of any member, officer, or any pri- 
vate individual (except that reasonable compensa- 
tion may be paid for services rendered in connection 
with one or more of its purposes), and no member, 
officer, or any private individual shall be entitled to 
share in the distribution of any of the assets of 
the Department on its dissolution or liquidation. In 
the event of such dissolution or liquidation, the as- 
sets of the Department, after payment of debts and 
obligations, shall be transferred to the National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States for its 
charitable and educational purposes, provided the 
said National Education Association is then exempt 
from federal income taxes as a charitable and/or 
educational organization. If the said National Educa- 
tion Association is not then so exempt, the net as- 
sets, as aforesaid, shall be transferred to an organi- 
zation with federal tax exemption for charitable and 
educational uses and purposes similar to those of 
this Department, which exempt organization shall be 
designated by the final Executive Committee of the 
Department; if the Executive Committee is unable to 
select such an organization, the net assets shall be 
transferred to the United Givers Fund, or the then 
similar organization, for its charitable uses and pur- 
poses.” 

It was moved by Mrs. Barnes, seconded by Martin 
Tate of Arizona, that this amendment be authorized 
for submission to the members with the ballot in 
January 1961. A motion was made by Kenneth 
Springer of Pennsylvania, seconded by Mr. Purdy of 
Vermont, that the word “rendered” in the first sen- 
tence be changed to “provided.” Motion lost. The 
question was called for on the original motion. Mo- 
tion passed 

ARTICLE IV, SECTION 3, Bylaws 

Present: “The certificate and emblem of life 
membership in the Department shall be issued on 
completion of payment of the full fee.” 

Proposed: “The certificate and emblem of life 
membership in the Department shall be issued fol- 
lowing the initial payment toward life membership.” 

It was moved by Mrs. Barnes, seconded by Mau- 
rice Peterson of Florida, that this amendment be 
authorized for submission to the members with the 
ballot in January 1961. Motion passed. 

ARTICLE I, Constitution 


Present: “The name of the organization shall be 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association.” 

Proposed: “The name of the organization shall be 
the Department of Elementary School Administra- 


tors of the National Education Association.’ 

It was moved by Mrs. Barnes, seconded by Don- 
ald Cleland of California, that this amendment be 
authorized for submission to the members with the 
ballot in January 1961. Considerable discussion of 
this proposed amendment followed. It was moved by 
James L. King of Louisiana, seconded by Ethel Mil- 
ler of Connecticut, that the previous motion be 
tabled. Motion passed 

ARTICLE II, SECTION 2, Constitution 


+ 


Present: Section 2. Active membership is restricted 
to members of the National Education Association 
who pay the regular membership fee and who are 
(1) principals engaged in administration and super- 
vision of schools with elementary grades, including 
teaching principals, assistant or vice-principals, and 
supervising principals; (2) persons actively engaged 
in educational research and in the professional edu- 
cation of elementary school administrators.” 
Proposed: “Section 2. Active membership is re- 
stricted to members of the National Education As- 
sociation who pay the regular membership fee and 
who have (1) administrative-supervisory responsi- 
bilities in schools with elementary grades; (2) per- 
sons actively engaged in educational research and 
in the professional education of elementary school 
administrators.” 

It was moved by Mrs. Barnes, seconded by How- 
ard Hedges of California, that this amendment be 
authorized for submission to the members with the 
ballot in January 1961. It was moved by Heck- 
man of Minnesota, seconded by Josephine McKee 
of Kentucky, that this motion be tabled. Motion 
lost. There was considerable discussion from the 
floor on the proposed amendment to Article II, Sec- 
tion 2. The question was called for on the original 
motion. Motion lost 

It was moved by Paul Seaton of Kansas, seconded 
by William J. Ciarnello of Ohio, that the motion 
to authorize submission of the amendment to Article 
I be taken from the table. Motion passed. The ques- 
tion was called for on the motion to amend Article 
1. Motion lost 

ARTICLE LX, SECTION 3, Bylaws 

Present: “Adoption of a proposed amendment shall 
be by two-thirds vote of the active members voting 
on the amendment submitted by ballot.” 

Proposed Adoption of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution shall be by two-thirds vote of the 
active members voting on the amendment submitted 
by ballot. Adoption of a proposed amendment to the 
Bylaws shall be by majority vote of the active mem 
bers voting on the amendment submitted by ballot.” 

It was moved by Mrs. Barnes, seconded by Laurel 
Pennock of Minnesota and Lois Taylor of Florida, 
that this amendment be authorized for submission 
to the members with the ballot in. January 1961 
Motion passed 

There being no further business, Presi:‘ent Dodge 
adjourned the Business Meeting 
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RESOLUTIONS 


“The following resolutions were officially 
adopted at the 1960 Business Meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 30. The minutes of the Business 
Meeting, pages 63-64, report the action on 
the resolutions. 


Kindergarten 


Ihe Department of Elementary School Principals 
NEA, recommends that continued consideration be 
given to the establishment of the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the elementary school. The potential 
values which are desirable outcomes of the kinder 
rarten experience are of such quality as to form an 
nportant base for the instructional program 

Ihe Department urges that in those public schools 

ere no kindergarten classes are functioning at 
present, steps should be taken toward their estab 


lishment 


Radio and Television 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
NEA, recognizes the educational potential of tele 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related means of 
communication. It commends the agencies engaged 
in significant educational research to determine the 


contribution of mechanical aids to the total 


teaching 
process 

However, the Department urges that caution be 
exercised to avoid the implication that learning can 
become a mechanical process. The best learning in 
school requires a skilled and perceptive teacher, in- 
teracting directly with pupils. Mechanical devices 
cannot replace the teacher; rather they can be used 
to supplement the teacher's efforts in much the same 
way as other audio-visual media which have reached 
common acceptance in most school systems 

The Department strongly 
search directed toward developing useful devices 
and the most effective methods of utilizing these aids 


supports genuine re 


n instruction 


National Party Platforms 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, requests the two major political parties to in- 
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clude a statement on education in their 1960 national 
party platforms. Each statement should be so writ 
ten as to express clearly the party’s attitude toward 
free public schools and the party’s position con 
cerning the nature and extent of federal participa 
tion in the financial support of public education 


Special Education 


Department of Elementary School Princi 
NEA, reaffirms its respect for the worth 
of the individual. It holds that in a democratic so 
ciety each child must be given the opportunity for 
self-realization 
The Department urges school systems to provide 
programs that will permit all children to develop 
their abilities and aptitudes to the fullest extent. This 
will necessitate the establishment of educational pro 
grams for children who are mentally retarded, ortho 
pedically disabled, blind or partially sighted, deaf or 
hard of hearing, socially or emotionally maladjusted 
as well as those who are creatively or intellectually 
gifted. This does not lessen the importance of pro- 
viding effective learning experiences for the ma 
jority of children who do not fall into any one of 
these special categories: but rather, it emphasizes 
the need for strengthening the total educational pro 
to provide for the full development of each 


Educational Practices and Procedures 
School Princt 


statement made in 1959 


Department of Elementary 
NEA, reaffirms the 
under the title of “School Organization.) Elementary 
school educators are currently being subjected to 
strong pressures to adopt organizational forms and 
instructional practices purported to facilitate more 
effective teaching and to insure higher levels of aca 
demic achievement in public schools. Some of the 
organizational remedies being proposed would ob- 
viously have adverse effects upon close teacher-pupil 
relationships, and upon the flexibility, unity, con 
tinuity, and balance of the teaching-learning pro 
gran 
The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, warmly 


experimentation designed to test the relative ef- 


endorses true research and 


fectiveness of educational practices and organiza- 
tional forms. Attempts to provide more effectively 
for individualized instruction and efficient teaching 
and learning should be encouraged 

Hence, in the face of pressures to adopt untried 
practices or to revert to forms discredited by re- 
search and experience, it is most important that 





educators take a firm stand. We must forthrightly 
advocate those organizational and _ instructional 
practices which are supported by experience and 
research and which are in accord with American 
tradition. Widely publicized proposals relating to 
practices in grouping, departmentalization, promotion 
policy, marking, and homework should be examined 
critically to prevent hasty adoption of any seemingly 
attractive proposals without thorough study and 
evaluation 


Elementary School Principalship 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, pledges its continued support and offers its 
cooperation to dedicated efforts, programs, and re- 
search designed to improve public education. It be- 
lieves that improvement results in direct proportion 
to the quality of the leadership provided in each 
school 

The Department commends local, state, and na- 
tional groups which have manifested an active in- 
terest in increasing the competence of the principal 
It recognizes also that individual principals have a 
responsibility for self-initiated programs of profes- 
sional competence. In light of the expanding role of 
the elementary school principal and the constant de- 
mand for higher standards, it is further recom- 
mended that such efforts be continuous to insure 
the best preparation for every principal 


Support of Education 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, believes that a substantial increase in the 
financial support of our public schools is essential 
to the improvement of the quality of education. It 
is imperative that the people of the United States 
recognize the necessity for spending a higher ratio 
of the national income to provide adequate pro- 
grams of education at all levels 


Federal Participation in Support of Education 


A higher quality of education at all levels is es- 
sential to national strength, security, and welfare. 
Local and state resources are not adequate to pro- 
vide the quality of education necessary. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, reaffirms its belief that the federal govern- 
ment should provide more financial support for 
public education, and that this support should be 
of a permanent nature for general aid. 


Role of Public Schools 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, expresses its faith in our public schools. It 
believes that the position of strength and of world 
leadership attained by this nation attests to the 


manner in which public schools have served the 
cause of free men 

While the Department holds that our educa- 
tional system compares favorably with that of any 
other country, it is convinced that only by continued 
improvement can our free democratic society sur- 
vive. The Department pledges its full support to the 
public schools and will extend its efforts toward 
their further development 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, recognizes that the complex and difficult prob- 
lems which we face require of its citizens a strength 
of character and a set of values which will give 
power, courage, and faith, and a steadfastness to 
hold to the ideals and concepts on which this nation 
was founded. The Department believes that the 
schools should play an important part in helping 
children attain these ideals 

The Department reaffirms its faith in the home 
and the church and believes that these agencies 
home, church, and school—should cooperate in 
building a citizenry whose strength of moral fiber 
will be able to meet the demands inherent in our 


society 


School Organization 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, believes that the major function of school 
organization is to facilitate and assure an instruc 
tional program which will lend itself to the growth 
of human and social values as well as intellectual 
and academic development. It believes that each 
school system must search unceasingly for forms 
of organization which will meet the educational 
goals not only of the local community but also of 
the nation 

The Department acknowledges that it is the re- 
sponsibility of each school system to utilize the 
organizational patterns which best serve the children 
of that community. It recognizes the need for perti- 
nent research in this area. However, the Department 
urges those responsible for decisions in these mat- 
ters to be cognizant of the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of human behavior and the learning processes 
The evidence now available indicates that elementary 
school children need the security that comes from 
being taught in a group which basically does not 
change its membership during the school day. Fur- 
ther, while instruction may be enhanced by provid- 
ing supplementary teaching services, it is only close 
contact with a child over long periods of time that 
enables a teacher to know and understand him and 
provide for his needs 

The Department recommends that consideration 
be given to those organizational procedures which 
provide opportunities for children to learn in class- 
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room situations characterized by stability and secur- 
ity. It further recommends that school systems seek 
to develop organizational patterns that allow child- 
ren to remain with one teacher for periods of time 
long enough to enhance the meeting of their needs 


Evaluation 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, commends those elementary schools which 
are seeking to improve the quality of their educa- 
tional programs through active participation in plan- 
ning and carrying out self-initiated evaluation. It 
realizes that such an appraisal promotes growth 
through in-service training and improvement in the 
The work may be carried on entire 
ly as a_ self-evaluation technique by the school 


total program 


staff, or it may proceed under the direction of vis 
iting educators invited to assist in this service 

The Department suggests that recommendations 
for change be predicated upon the available re- 
sources within the community, and not used as a 
basis for inappropriate comparison with practices 


and programs elsewhere 


Appreciations 


Ihe members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 


express their sincere ap 


preciation to all those who have contributed to the 
success of this 1960 Annual Meeting. 

We appreciate the assistance of the several pro 
fessional organizations that have extended their co- 
operation to the Department in arranging for this 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the St. Louis Elementary School Principals As 
sociation, and the St. Louis Suburban Elementary 
School Principals Association. The St. Louis Pub 
lic Schools and the St. Louis County Public Schools 
have been most gracious in extending their hos 
pitality 

Many individual members of the profession have 
devoted long hours to conference planning and ar- 
rangements. We are especially indebted to those who 
have served on the local arrangements committees 
and to the Local Conference Coordinator. We also 
acknowledge the efforts of the Department’s officers 
and staff 


conference 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
David J. Simpson, Chairman 
W. J. Castine 

Helen Ferslev 

Richard G. Hansen 


Martin C. Tate 





RAINBOW RHYTHM 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
NORA BELLE EMERSON 
THOS. E. McCDONOUGH, SR 


Creative Activities 
for Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 

Exceptional Children 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTARY SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
MIMETICS 

RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 


10 Records 


Send for catalogue 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 








NOBLES 


HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 
Now Adopted 
in more 
States than any 
other system 


NOBLE’S BETTER HANDWRITING 


for EVERYONE 
GRADES 1TO 8 


Teacher’s Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


er completing this course may apply for a Certifi- 
Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and Noble, 
lishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS... 15¢ 
By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND : , 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS 
and many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher 
Hely ivailable. 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School Principals. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. NE—67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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how times 
have changed 


since this stone age class 

was held! 

But modern facilities and modern 

teaching methods are only part of the 

story. Classes that swell in number 
each school year make it very difficult to offer a course in English that will 
cover the diverse needs and ability levels of all the pupils. But there is an 
answer to this “growing” problem. It is to be found in the unique flexible 


organization of the 

ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES W olfe, et al Grades 2-8 Copyright 196] 

See advance copies of these texts at the N.C.T.E. Convention (BOOTH No. 30) 

in Chicago, Nov. 24-26. They will be available for purchase on Jan. 2, 1961. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. N2 Syracuse 2, New York 














for help in CLASSROOM GROUPING 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Individual Progress Workbooks 


ROSSKOPF, MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


\ three-level organization makes it easy for the teacher 
to assign work according to pupil needs—enables each 


pupil to progress as far as he can. 
Grades 3-8, with Teachers’ Editions 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago @ SanFrancisco @® Dallas © Atlanta 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of education in th 
United States is to provide for the maximum development 
of children so that they may function as effective citizens 
n our democratic society. The elementary school is a 
vital part—the foundation—of the total educational 
program. The responsibility for the development and 
maintenance of this program in the elementary school 
rests primarily with the principal 

The purpose of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals is to help its members meet this responsibility 
through a professional organization dedicated to the 
development of increasingly effective educational leader 
ship. To achieve this purpose, the Department 

1) provides opportunities for cooperative study of 
various problems common to the elementary schools of 
Our nation 

(2) lends assistance concerning general and specific 
problems through publications, conferences, encourage 
ment of local and state associations, and throug 
vidual counseling 

3) aids in coordinating the activities of 

te associations and serves as a center for 
change of ideas and information 


ARTICLE I. NAMI 


The name of the organization shall be the Depart 
ment of Elementary School Pr ncipals of the National 


Education Association 


ARTICLE Il. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership in the Department of 
mentary School Principals shall be: active members (in 
cluding life members), associate members, and _ insti 
tutional members 

Section 2. Active membership is restricted to members 
of the National Education Association who pay the 
regular membership fee and who are (1) _ principals 
engaged in administration and supervision of schools 
with elementary grades, including teaching principals, 
issistant or vice-principals, and supervising principals 
2) persons actively engaged in educational research and 
n the professional education of elementary school ad 
ninistrators 
Section 3. Associate membership is reserved for all 
members of the National Education Association who 
are not eligible for active membership. Associate mem 
bers must pay the regular membership fee and are en 
titled to all privileges of the Department, except the 
right to vote and hold office 

Section 4. Institutional membership is reserved for any 
Department membership not in the name of an individual 


The institutional membership fee shall be the same as 
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the active membership, and the institution is entitled 

to all privileges of the Department except the right to 
vote and hold office 

Section 5. Life membership is reserved for those 

members of the Department who shall pay the 

1 life membership fee. Life members shall have 


hts and privileges of active members 


ARTICLE Ill. OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the Department shall be 
president president-elect (who shall become president 
after one year’s service as president-elect), and a vice 
president, each holding office for a period of one year 
beginning June 1 following the election 
ction 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the president, president-elect, and vice-president, together 
with six members elected at large. Members-at-large shall 
hold office for three years, two members retiring each 
Section 3. No elective officer may hold the same office 
for more than one term until the lapse of a period of one 
year or more 
Section 4. An executive secretary shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee for a period of four years 


subject to reappointment 


ARTICLE IV. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section The president shall preside at all meetings 
of the Department and of the Executive Committee; ap 
point all committees not otherwise provided for; call the 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee and othe 
meetings of the Executive Committee when deemed nec 
essary, upon request of a majority of its members; and 
perform all other duties pertaining to his office. He sha 
be, ex-officio, a member of all committees except the 
Nominating Committee 

Section In the absence of the president of the De 
partment, the vice-president shall assume the duties of 
the president. In case of vacancy in the office of pres 
dent, the vice-president shall become acting president un 
til the next annual election 

Section 3. The executive secretary shall be the execu 
tive officer of the Department. He shall serve as secre 
tary of the Executive Committee, direct headquarters ac 
tivities, prepare an annual report on the Department's 
program, and submit an annual budget for consideration 
by the Executive Committee. With the advice of the Ex 
ecutive Committee, he shall prepare and publish a pro- 
gram for each meeting of the Department, and shall per 
form such other duties as may be designated by the 
Executive Committee 





Section 4. The Executive Committee shall be the gov- 
erning body of the Department subject to the call of the 
president, except as otherwise provided for in the Con- 
stitution. To supplement and assist the president in the 
conduct of his office, the Executive Committee shall, by 
a majority vote of all its members, fill all vacancies, ex- 
cept that of the president and president-elect 

Section 5. In case of vacancy in the office of president- 
elect, the office shall remain vacant until the next annual 
election 

Section 6. In case of a national emergency, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is authorized to continue in office and 
conduct the business of the Department until such time 
aS Operations can be carried on in the prescribed manner 


ARTICLE V. ELECTIONS 


Members of the Executive Committee and officers 
shall be elected by vote of individual members in the 
following manner 

Section | 
mittee of five members (none of whom shall be a mem- 


At the annual meeting, a Nominating Com- 


ber of the Executive Committee) shall be elected by 
These 
names shall be published at least four months prior to 


the Executive Committee to serve for one year 


the next annual meeting 

Section 2. At least two names shall be submitted by 
the Nominating Committee for each office to be filled, 
giving consideration to qualifications and geographical 
Information concerning the candidates 


representation 
shall be included with the ballot. Space shall be provided 


on the ballot for write-in votes 

Section 3. Ballots shall be sent by first-class mail to 
all active members, with instructions to return them post- 
marked not later than 31 days after date of mailing from 
Department headquarters 

Section 4. The president shall appoint an Election 
Committee, consisting of three or more active members, 
to open and count the ballots within 60 days after date 
of original mailing of ballots from the headquarters of- 
fice. They shall certify the results to the Executive Com 
mittee and to the membership at the next annual busi- 
ness meeting. A plurality shall constitute an election. In 
case of a tie vote, a run-off election shall be held by 
first-class mail immediately following the counting of 
the votes. This election shall follow the same procedure 


as outlined in Section 3 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Department shall hold an annual 
meeting at such time and place as shall be determined 
by the Executive Committee; providing, however, that 
during a national emergency disrupting the usual mode 
of travel the Executive Committee may postpone the 
annual meeting until such time as transportation is avail- 
able. At the annual meeting, one session shall be set 
aside for a business meeting 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall have the 
power to call a special meeting of the Department during 
the year, providing, however, that the meeting be given 


publicity in THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
feast thirty days in advance of the meeting date. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I. COMMITTEES 


The Department, through its Executive Committee, 
may establish such committees as may be desirable to 
attain the objectives of the Department 


ARTICLE Il. STATE REPRESENTATION 


There shall be one representative from each state as- 
sociation of elementary school principals to serve as a 
liaison person between the national Department, the ele 
mentary school principals, and other interested persons 
in the state. This person must be a member of his own 
state association of elementary school principals and of 
the national Department 
appointed by the state association and approved by the 


The representative, elected or 


Executive Committee of the national Department, shall 
serve for a three-year term. The unexpired term of a 


State representative shall be filled in the same manner 


ARTICLE III. BOOKS, RECORDS AND PROPERTY 


Section |. The records and accounts of the Depart 
ment and of its officers and committees shall be kept 
and shall be the property of the Department. These rec 
ords and accounts shall be open to inspection by the 
Executive Committee or by any member of the Depart 
ment 

Section 2. Every officer or former officer, member or 
former member, committee or former committee who 
has funds or property of any description belonging to 
the Association shall return it to the executive secretary 
of the Department on request 


ARTICLE IV. DUES 


Section |. The annual fee for membership shall be 
eight dollars ($8) 

Section 2. The fiscal year of the Department shall 
coincide with that of the National Education Association 
The membership year shall run from September 1 
through August 31 

Section 3. The life membership fee shall be one hun 
dred dollars ($100). Payment of this fee may be made 
in full or in deferred payments of ten dollars ($10) or 
twenty dollars ($20) per year. The certificate and em- 
blem of life membership in the Department shall be is 
sued on completion of payment of the full fee 


ARTICLE V. PERMANENT FUND 


The Permanent Fund, consisting of the present Per 
manent Fund and income from life membership dues, 
shall be placed in the hands of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Education Association to be invested 
and conserved in securities that are legal. The Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Association shall be 
the Trustees of the Fund. At each annual meeting of the 
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Department the Trustees shall report in detail the con ARTICLE VII. RULES OF ORDER 
dition of said Fund and shall apportion the income to 
such uses as may seem to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals advisable. No part of the principal of 
said Fund shall be spent except after the unanimous 
recommendation of the Executive Committee of the De 
partment of Elementary School Principals duly ratified ARTICLE VIII. RULES OF DEBATE 


by a two-thirds vote of the members voting at a stated 


Robert's Rules of Order, Revised, insofar as they are 
not inconsistent with this Constitution and Bylaws, shall 
govern the meetings of the Department and its commit 


tees 


annual meeting of the Department The Department shall be governed by the ruling tha 
in debate each speaker shall be limited to five minutes 
ARTICLE VI. GRANTS TO THE DEPARTMENT unless otherwise ordered 

The Department may receive grants for special pur ARTICLE IX. AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 
poses, in keeping with its objectives, and may deposit AND BYLAWS 
and expend these funds according to terms laid down by 
the grantor and accepted by the Executive Committee The Constitution and Bylaws may be amended 
Such special funds may or may not, according to the lows 
terms accepted or according to the recommendations of Section 1. An amendment may be proposed in writ 
the Executive Committee, enter into and become a part ing by a member or members of the Department to the 
of the adopted budget of the Department. If they are not Executive Committee, who shall submit it at the next 
i part of the adopted budget, the disbursing agent and annual meeting 
the conditions for disbursement shall be established spe Section 2. The proposed amendment may be author 
cially by the Executive Committee in terms agreeable ized for publication by the Department by majority vote 
to the granting agency. Such funds shall be kept invio at the annual meeting, and such an amendment shall be 
late for the purpose for which granted and received, with mailed to all active members with the election ballot 
a special accounting thereof. They may be accepted with Section 3. Adoption of a proposed amendment shal 
the agreement to preserve and use for as many years be by two-thirds vote of the active members voting on 


into the future as seems reasonable and desirable the amendment submitted by ballot 





Lippincott phonics by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
| is today’s best known, most widely used, 
PROBLEMS f and most successful phonics program. 


The overwhelming success of Lippincott phonics in hundreds of 


Foy 


tion in the primary grades. A program of superior organization 


‘ , and logical sequence in presentation, it has enabled primary-grade 


£ schools is dramatically changing the concept of reading instruc- 
ah, 


“i 
" children to quickly grasp the exciting step-by-step development 
7 ~ of all phonetic elements in the English language. Teachers all 
Readin over the country are enthusiastically reporting results that ir- 
Reading with Pheaies refutably document the fact that any no | sh ld h Lippin- 
with Phonics Phonics + C Cc C e fac ata normal child, with Lippin 
$< sa cott phonics, can finish the first grade with the reading com- 
' petence of at least one full grade above today’s accepted national 
3° reading norm. Many report reading achievement two, three, and 
four grades above the national norm at the end of one year! 
READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo 


most successful phonics 


r your free py today 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 333 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Look what Beginner Books 
has now—Beginner Books for 
beginning beginners! 





DR. SEUSS has set the pace for this 
new series of books. With even lower 
vocabularies than regular Beginner 
Books, they are for children who 
want to learn to read. They lead the 
child across the bridge between be- 
ing read to and reading himself. They 
get to the root of most reading prob- 
lems .. . and blow the problems out 
the window with laughs. 


Beginner Books are $1.95 each 


xi 


Green Eggs and Ham 
By Dr. Seuss (50-word 
vocabulary B-16 


Put Me In the Zoo [Beginner Books | 


By Rosert Lopsnini ee 5 Ng ty 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-17) 


can make this claim 
Are You My Mother? 


The little creature pictured at the top of the page is 
asking this provocative question. By P. D. Eastman. 
(100-word vocabulary). ( B-18) 


And two new regular BEGINNER BOOKS 
(200-word vocabulary) 
Bennett Cerf’s Book of Riddles 
Illustrated by Roy McKie. (B-15) 


The King’s Wish and Other Stories 
By BENJAMIN ELK. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. (B-14) 


9 
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Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to BEcinNER Books, INc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Kansas Holds First Summer Conference 


The Kansas Association of Elementary School 
Principals held their first summer conference 
August 8 to 26 on the campus of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. The theme of the 
wo-week workshop was “Contemporary Issues in 
Elementary Education.” Among the specific topics 
discussed in general sessions and work periods 
vere foreign languages in the elementary school, 
elementary school organization, homework, and 


grouping 


Missouri Holds Summer Conference 


n cooperation with the University of Missouri's 
the Missouri DESP spon 


sored a week-long conference in elementary educa- 


College of Education, 
tion the end of June. The role of the principal in 
administration and instructional improvement in 
such areas as reading, arithmetic, special educa 
tion, and kindergarten education was discussed 
Throughout the meeting, emphasis was given to 
considering the goals, practices, understandings, 
and organizational patterns which will provide a 
sound educational program for elementary school 
children 


New York Issues New Publication 


This Ils the Principal's Job is the title of a 
fifty-page booklet recently issued by the New 
York State Association of School 
Principals. Its preparation was under the general 


Elementary 


direction of the Association’s Educational Progress 
Committee. 

Five of the elementary school principal’s major 
areas of responsibility for instructional leadership 
are treated in the booklet: Supervising Instruction; 
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NEWS... 


LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


Grouping Children for Instruction; Decision-Mak 
ing for Pupil Progress; Making Use of Special 
Teachers and Professional Service Personnel; and 
Ihe Principal and His Publics. In each section, 
major issues are outlined and practical techniques 
are suggested to help the principal more success- 
fully fulfill his responsibilities as an instructional 
leader 

Copies of This Is the Principal's Job may be 
obtained at 50 cents each from the Executive 
Secretary, New York State Association of Ele 
mentary School Principals, 152 Washington Ave 
nue, Albany 10, New York 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Nominating Committee Meets 


Candidates for office in the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals were selected late last 


month by the Nominating Committee. The five 


member group met in Washington, September 


22-23. Biographical information and photographs 
of the candidates will appear in the December: 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


rhe members of the Nominating Committee, 


issue of THI 


elected by the DESP Executive Committee, were 
Opal Eversole, Freeport, Texas; Andrew J. Mitch- 
ell, Boulder City, Nevada; Josephine McKee, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Evan L. Wright, Normandy, 
Missouri; and Louise Reese, Massena, New York 


New State Representatives Meet 


Fifteen newly-elected state representatives to 
the national Department were invited to attend 
an orientation meeting at NEA Headquarters, 
September 16 and 17. The meeting was planned 
to give the new representatives an opportunity 





to learn more about the operation of the Depart- 
ment and about their responsibilities as liaison 
persons between their state association and the 
national organization 

[he following representatives were invited to 
attend: Wilna Piper, Arkansas; Walter S. Zebrow- 
ski, California; Ernest E. Weeks, Connecticut; 
Walter Reed, Florida; Viona H. Luhtala, Illinois; 
Bonnie Estes, Kansas; Joe Campbell, Louisiana; 
J. H. Spriggs, Mississippi; Anne L. Christensen, 
Nebraska; Rosmerld D. Boyan, New Hampshire; 
Bernard W. Kinsella, New York; C. Lisle Beamer, 
Ohio; Fred B. West, Jr., Rhode Island; Ezra L. 
Carroll, Texas; and Wheatley J. Taylor, Utah. 


New DESP Staff Member 


On September |, a new professional employee 
was added to the DESP staff. Mary Scott will serve 
as Consultant in Elementary Education and will 
assist with conferences, publications, field serv- 
ices, and other activities. 

Dr. Scott has been a classroom teacher, demon- 
stration teacher, and elementary school principal. 
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EFFECTIVENESS 
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Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
e Square Dances 

Couple Dances & Mixers 

Rhythms 

Folk Dances 


e@ Play Party and 
Singing Games 

e Marches 

e@ Rope Skipping 
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HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
Box No EP , Freeport, N. Y. 


Please Send FREE BROCHURE 


Enclosed is 50¢ for 33 rpm DEMONSTRATION REC- 
ORD giving excerpts from the albums listed above. 


Name 


Addre 
Shin sanvgasteaunsapsanercus pass aurea atapannsphenoneaersaao ions aap aaarel 


Her most recent position, from which she is cur- 
rently on leave, was as Instructor in Elementary 
Education at the University of Georgia, Athens, 


Georgia 


1961 Annual Meeting 


The Department’s 1961 Annual Meeting will 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 18- 
22. The program will center on contemporary 
issues in elementary education. 

On the opening day of the conference, a film- 
strip will be presented, raising questions about 
elementary education which will be the subject of 
discussion on the succeeding days. This filmstrip 
will be based on the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s recent publication, Contemporary Issues 
in Elementary Education. 

The second day of the meeting will feature a 
series of small assemblies discussing the realities 
of learning from the viewpoint of the behavioral 
sciences. At each assembly an educational analyst 
will comment on the speaker’s remarks. Partic- 
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ipants will meet in discussion groups in the after- 
noon following these assemblies. A similar pat- 
tern will be followed on the third day with the 
emphasis on realities of learning in relation to 
Our society. 

As has been the practice at other DESP annual 
meetings, there will be a large display of com- 
mercial exhibits and a group of educational con- 
sultant centers where principals may get help 
on specific school problems. 

The December issue of the magazine will carry 
additional information about the conference. Pre- 
conference registration forms and hotel reserva- 
tion blanks will be mailed to all members later 
this fall. 


Summer Conferences 


Elsewhere in this issue, there is a report- on 
the Department’s summer conference in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The DESP also cosponsored a two-week 
workshop, August 15-26, at the State University 
College of Education in Plattsburgh, New York. 
The theme of this meeting was “America’s Des- 





Wheelit is Always Ready! 


—ready to use 
——ready to move 
ANYWHERE 


Saves time and effort 
in transporting projectors, 
amplifiers, tape recorders 
and other heavy equip- 
ment from room to room, 
floor to floor, building to 
building. Beautifully de- 
signed. Perfectly balanced. 
Precision engineered. Du- 
rably constructed. 





Folding and non-folding mod- 


els. Folding type fits easily into 


trunk, with ample room for 
Non-folding 


mode for nterior use Either 


equipment 


may be locked in stationary po- 
sition to serve as projection 


table. Prices—$29.95 to $79.50. 


See your supply dealer 
or write Dept. EP 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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“Lift” for the Left-Handed Child 
kes ¥ s€eisseeres 


A wonderful way to build confidence 
in the left-handed child JA-SON 
LEFTY scissors, blunt or pointed, de 
signed especially for easy, accurate 
cutting by a lefty. There’s direct, un 
obstructed view of the cutting surface 
no blade separation. JA-SON 
LEFTIES provide finger comfort in 
the bright-colored, soft vinyl foam 
Cushion-Grip” handles. Write today 
for full information on LEFTY scissors 
4” blunt and 5” point, and the 7'/2 
forged steel LEFTY teacher shears 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. 


106 GARDEN ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN 








tiny: A Challenge to the Principalship.” The New 


York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals and the College served as cosponsors 
of the conference. Special emphasis was given to 
reading, including the implications of recent de- 
velopments in mass media of communication and 
their effect on reading habits. 


DESP Membership 


The Department closed its 1959-60 member- 
ship year with a record 19,689 members. A com- 
plete state-by-state report on membership appears 
on page 62. 

Membership renewals for the current year were 
mailed to a number of states during the summer, 
with the result that more than 3,000 members 
were already enrolled by mid-August 


If You Move 


Please inform DESP headquarters promptly if 
you change your address. This will avoid lost 
publications and insure that you continue to re- 
ceive DESP services promptly. 








Random House Books 
for boys and girls 


4 new Allabout Books 


os “Dramatic, informational presentation of 

scientific subjects written by outstanding authori- 

INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
Oct., $1.95 each 


ties in their fields.” 


All About The Planets 
By Patricia Lauser. Illus. by Arthur Renshau 
A33 


ne These books for graduates of BEGINNER 
Books are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Illustrated $1.95 each 
The Story of The Atom 

By Mae and Ira Freeman. Illustrated by René 
Martin (B14) 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 


By KATHRYN Hirte. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15 


7 new Landmark Books 


- “Offer adequate proof that fact can be more 

dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 

Taylor, Education Editor, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

MONITOR. Illustrated with maps and drawings 
Sept , $1.95 eac h 

Heroines of The Early West 

By Nancy WILSON Illustrated by 

Galdone 

The Alaska Gold Rush 

By May McNEEen. Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


The Golden Age of Railroads (92 
By Stewart H. Hovsrook. Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson (93) 


Paul 
(91) 


Ross. 


. new Legacy Books 


he Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
in color. Ages 9-12 Sept., $1.50 each 
Medusa’s Head 

By Jay WituiaMs. Illus. by Steele Savage. ( Y11) 
The Song of Roland 
By ELEANOR CLARK 


k ishe r 


Illustrated by Leonard E 
(Y12) 


All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cant Burcer 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Rut Brinvze. Photographs 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Day Dietz. Illustrated by Ernest Kurt 
Barth (A36) 


(A34) 


(A35 


6 new Easy-To-Read Books 


Satellites In Outer Space 
By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Polzreen. (B16 


Everything Happens To Stuey 
By Linian Moone. Illus. by Mary Stevens. (B17 


Champ, Gallant Collie 
By ParriciaA LAUBER 
Shortall 

It's A Holiday — Here’s Why 

By ANN McGovern. Illustrated by 
Wilsor 


Leonard 
(BIS) 


Illustrated by 


Dagmar 


(B19) 


From Pear! Harbor To Okinawa 


By Bruce Buiven, Jr. Photos and maps (94) 
The Story of Australia 


By A. Grove Day. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44) 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By WiLLIAM Illus. by Jose Cisneros 


(W45) 


JOHNSON 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rutu Fox 


Robert 
(W46) 


Hume. Illustrated by 


Frankenberg 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By CLIFTON FapIMAN. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman (Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By NATHANIEL BENCHLEY. Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan (Y14) 
William Tell 

By KATHARINI 
Georges Schreiber 


Illustrated by 
(Y15) 


SCHERMAN. 





Elephant Boy of Burma 


By Rosert Harry, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 

Ages 8-12 $2.95 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By WitHeELM Haurr. Translated by Doris Orgel. 

Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 

translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 

beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 

Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 
August, $2.95 


AVE., NEW YORK 22 





mew and worth 


READING 


The Child and His Curriculum, J. Murray Lee and 
Dorris May Lee. Third edition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, Inc. 1960. 596 p. $6.50 


Curriculum Development in the Elementary 
School. W. Ray Rucker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1960. 411 p. $5.00 


Elementary School Curriculum. Marshal! C. Jame 
son and W. Vernon Hicks. New York: American 
Book Co. 1960. 415 p. $6.00 


In spite of the impressive array of books on the 
elementary school curriculum which has rolled off 
the presses in the past twenty-five years, educators 
still seem to be seeking better ways to present the 
vast amount of material encompassed in the concept 
of curriculum. The three books listed above are se 
lected not because they represent a common point 
of view, but primarily because they illustrate im- 
portant differences in the selection and treatment of 
the subject. They further highlight the difficulty en- 
countered in any attempt to present the almost limit- 
less material on which the curriculum builder must 
draw as sources of children’s experiences 

In the strictest sense of the word, Lee and Lee’s 
book should not be classified as new. Their classical 
and sound first edition has been systematically re 
vised every ten years, but the current edition repre- 
sents so thorough a rewriting and revising that it con- 
stitutes a new contribution to the subject. 

Each of the books approaches curriculum with 
different concepts of what is meant by the term, 
ranging from Jameson and Hicks’ notion that it is 
the experiences for which the school accepts re- 
sponsibility” (p. 39), through Lee and Lee’s concep- 
tion that it is “those experiences of the child which 
the school in any way utilizes or attempts to influ- 
ence” (p. 149), to Rucker’s more indefinite defini- 
tion of curriculum as a design which provides con- 
tinuity to the child’s individualized learning 

The books also present refreshingly different or- 
ganizations. Lee and Lee represents the more con- 
ventional, though comprehensive and current, cov- 
erage of the customary considerations involved in 
the curriculum. Part I is concerned with “Under- 
standing the Elementary School Child”: the social 
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goals established for him by society, his basic drives 
and needs, his growth and development, learning 
patterns and social relations. Part II is composed 
largely of a comprehensive treatment of those sub- 
divisions of curriculum organization to which we 
have long been accustomed: the organization and 
evaluation of learning resources, and the convention- 
al subject-matter areas 

The Child and His Curriculum has long been a 
standard reference in courses in the elementary 
school curriculum, and this third edition serves to 
enhance its value by being brought up to date and 
substantially revised in terms of more recent find- 
ings in research. Parenthetically, this reviewer would 
be happier if the authors had seen fit to break up 
into smaller units the chapter on “Language Expe- 
Nearly 100 pages of text, all dealing with 
the different aspects of language development, ap- 


riences.’ 


pears to be too heavy a dosage at one sitting 

Dr. Rucker’s book departs rather sharply from 
the conventional presentation by taking a strong 
stand for the individualization of children’s learning 
experiences. While he accepts the fact that the soci- 
ety incontrovertibly establishes the context and goals 
which determine the child’s manner and direction of 
learning, each child is uniquely an individual with 
his own inimitable patterns of growth. Instead of 
treating the curriculum as a discrete series of sub- 
ject matters, logically organized and presented, he 
description and analysis of actual curriculum 
experiences taken from schools in various parts of 


offers a 


the country 

Perhaps the least adequate part of Dr. Rucker’s 
book is the attempt in 50 pages to present the con- 
siderations necessary to the improvement of the 
curriculum. This is not a criticism of his compe- 
tency in treating the subject, but of the inevitable 
omissions and sketchy recognition of the many com 
plex factors involved. Since curriculum change is a 
subject of considerably vital concern to elementary 
school principals, the book fails to have the appeal 
and utility it might otherwise have if this area had 
been presented more comprehensively 

Jameson and Hicks’ book, Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, has the unusual flair we have come to ex- 
pect from these inventive authors. Always concerned 
with being helpful to practicing principals, the au- 
thors have taken on the ambitious project of pre- 
senting both the theory and the implied practical ap- 
plication of curriculum experiences. After giving the 
reader a rapid tour through a hypothetical school, 
each of twelve areas of curriculum content is ex- 
plored in terms of both its theory and its practice 
In addition, the authors attempt the impossible and 


almost succeed! In 15 pages, they give a bird’s-eye 
presentation of all of the foundations on which the 
elementary school curriculum rests: its organiza- 
tion, its psychological, social, historical, and philo- 
sophical foundations. And, for good measure, one 
may even find a thumbnail sketch of some of the 
early leaders in education. To call this effort am- 





bitious is to assign an inadequate definition to the 
word 

All three of the books under review underscore 
the vital importance of every elementary school 
teacher’s possessing a rich background of under- 
standing and knowledge of a multitude of founda- 
tional subject matters, any one of which could easily 
consume a lifetime of study. They further empha- 
size the need of broadly educated elementary school 
principals capable of giving inspired guidance to 
classroom teachers as they attempt to bring all of 
this fund of knowledge to bear on the education of 
children. Since each of the books stresses the im- 
portance of the individual and his unique learning 
procedures, it is impossible to present a specific blue- 
print of curricular experiences. While basic back- 
ground sources are common and goals and purposes 
of education are identical in all schools, the means 
of their achievement must remain the function of 
the local school staff 

The implications for the elementary school prin- 
cipal to be drawn from an examination of these 
three books are obvious. Rucker emphasizes the im- 
portance of democratic action; Jameson and Hicks 
stress the need for the development of skills neces- 
sary for translating theory into practice; and Lee 
and Lee reiterate the importance of possessing a stag- 
gering fund of curriculum sources and resources 
Any way one looks at it, it all adds up to a tre- 
mendous load of responsibility for the elementary 


school principal 


Educational Supervision in Principle and Prac- 
tice. Hanne J. Hicks. New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1960. 434 p. $6.50 

It is entirely appropriate that a review of books 
on curriculum should be immediately followed by a 
review of one which describes and analyzes the proc- 
esses by which curriculum plans may be put into 
action. Dr. Hicks’ book admirably fills this need. 
While the book suffers from the author’s attempt to 
cover too much ground in too short a space, it is a 
well-organized and comprehensive coverage of the 
important considerations a principal must keep in 
mind as he works with teachers on improvement of 
the educational program 

The book is logically organized into four main 
divisions of supervisory concern: the nature of 
modern supervision, the personal attributes of the 
supervisor, the functions he performs, and the proc- 
esses involved in carrying on the functions. Through- 
out the book, Dr. Hicks first presents the basic prin- 
ciples governing modern supervisors and supervisory 
practices, then discusses their application in a gen- 
eralized context 

Dr. Hicks identifies four basic purposes for su- 
pervision: leading, coordinating, counseling, and 
evaluating. These are employed in working together 
on formulating goals, improving the curriculum, im- 
proving teaching and learning, expanding instruc- 
tional resources, and improving staff effectiveness. 


The book should be of considerable help to 
principals as they work with their staffs, particularly 
with regard to the clarification of supervisory prin- 
ciples and the development of a cooperative attitude 
toward this responsibility. They may experience 
some disappointment in not finding more specific 
help for practical problems, but it would be doing 
an injustice to the book to demand specificity when 
it obviously seeks only to be generally helpful. 

It is unfortunate that the author chose to include 
an inadequate treatment of the current challenges 
to and criticisms of modern education, since it ap- 
pears to this reviewer that these probably represent 
the most serious threat to an orderly and desirable 
development of modern practice. It is at this point 
of critical attack that the glittering promises of 
theory often fail to yield satisfactory results 

The last chapter apparently is an attempt to pro- 
vide an over-all summary of the volume, but its 
title, “Evaluating the Supervisory Program,” mis- 
leads the reader into expecting more than is forth- 
coming. It is a little difficult to understand what 
additional contribution this chapter makes to an 
otherwise sound and helpful discussion of how 
principals may guide their faculties in the improve- 
ment of educational programs 

WILBUR A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 
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October 9-12: National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. Louisville, Kentucky. 

October 13-17: Annual Conference, National Asso- 

ciation of Public School Adult Educators. Denver, 

Colorado 


November 6-12: American Education Week. Theme 
Strengthen Schools for the 60’s. 

November 9-12: Fall Regional Conference, Council 

for Exceptional Children, NEA. Baltimore, Mary- 

land 


November 16-19: Fall Regional Conference, Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA. Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


November 23-26: National Convention, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. Boston, 
Massachusetts 

December 3-7: Sixth ASCD Research Institute, As- 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 

velopment, NEA. Washington, D.C. 


sociation for 


December 28-30: 19th Christmas Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Tempe, Ari- 


zona 


March 12-16, 1961: Annual Meeting, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois 


March 18-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of 


students, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching 
research studies, including an extensive analysis 
of actual classroom use, guide World Book editors 
as they create a reference set to serve every class 
and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the 
use of many of the twenty volumes at the same 
time. Text is inviting and easy to read. Visual 
aids include an exclusive, new $1,000,000 map 


program and more than 22,000 illustrations with 
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World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use- 
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